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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General Oliver Otis Howard 


A University Comprising Nine Schools and Colleges and Graduate Division with 
Forty-Eight Departments Offering Courses of Study Leading to 
Thirteen Undergraduate and Nine Graduate and 
Professional Degrees 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., and B.S. School of Music: Mus.B. 


oO m: A.B. in ucation 
and BS. in Education. School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
College of Applied Science: B.S. in School of Law: LL.B. 
Art, B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in edicine: ) 
Building Construction, B.S. in Cope 
Civil Engineering, B.S. in Electrical College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 
Engineering, B.S. in Mechanical lege rmacy: . 
Engineering, and B.S. in Home Os 


Economics. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
The academic year in Undergraduate Colleges, the School of Music and the School of Religion is 
divided into quarters. Students may register for full credit at the beginning of any quarter. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE SPRING QUARTER 
BEGINS MARCH 20, 1930. 
THE SECOND SEMESTER FOR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
BEGINS FEBRUARY 1, 1930. 
For further information write 
THE REGISTRAR 
Howard University, 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Wirginia Gnion Gniversity 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Standard College Courses. 


Coordinated Women’s College with a Splendid New 
Dormitory. 


Unexcelled Divinity School. 


Graduates are Equipped to Enter Upon a Definite 
Profession or to Continue in Advanced Study. 


For Further Information Address the President. 


Hartshorn Memorial College 


Richmond, Virginia 


NOW—An Academy 


Eventually—A - for the Separate 
Education of Young Women 
This institution which has been set apart for the 
separate education of young women ever since its 
founding in 1883, will, in the immediate future, 
devote every ene upon grade, and, mpetiety. 
academic work only, since couese work has 
discontinued for the present. It is an accredited high 
school by the State of Virginia and offers two 
courses: a General Course and a College Prepara- 
tony Course which will admit to any college. 
artshorn offers, besides its pure scholastic cur- 
riculum, a home influence where the development of 
Christian character is the fundamental purpose. 
Send for a catalogue to the President. 
MRS. HARRIET I. TALCOTT, President 
Richmond, Va. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


College Courses 


Senior and Junior and Sophomore 
College Courses 


For information address 


The President 
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AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Annual Conference of the National Urban League to be held in Buffalo, 
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| = announcement of the personnel of 
the Commission appointed by President 
Hoover to investigate conditions in Haiti and 
to recommend measures for 
their alleviation was received 
by the Negro press and a por- 
tion of the liberal white press with little en- 
thusiasm, and in some cases with disappoint- 
ment which bordered on unconcealed resent- 
ment. Especially is this true of the black 
press which without exception has expressed 
itself in bitter terms because the President 
apparently flouted the expressed wish of a 
great number of influential citizens of both 
races that an American Negro should be a 
member of this Commission. 

The appointment of an American Negro 
to a commission, the purpose of which is to 
study the economic, political, and social con- 
ditions of a country whose population is 99 
per cent Negro, ordinarily would not seem to 
be inimical to the best interests of that 
country nor subversive to the aims and pur- 
poses of the American government. As a 
Negro, he probably would be eager to render 
a great service to his racial kinsmen, and as 
an American, he would be desirous of pro- 
tecting the interests and upholding the dig- 
nity of the country to which he owed his alle- 
giance. More, it would appear that the pres- 
ence of a Negro on such a commission would 
give to the Haitian people that confidence in 
the professed intentions of the government 
of the United States, the absence of which 
has kept Haiti in a turmoil of unrest and dis- 
content since the day the marines under Ad- 
miral Caperton landed and forcibly took pos- 
session of the country in 1915. 

Under these circumstances President 
Hoover’s unwillingness to appoint an Ameri- 
can Negro to the Commission cannot be ex- 
plained by the mere statement that President 
Borno of Haiti did not wish a Negro to be 
appointed. President Borno is the creature 
of the American occupation. He is the off- 
cial mouthpiece of Brigadier General Russell 
whose administration of Haitian affairs pro- 
voked the President’s request that Congress 
should authorize the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate conditions in that re- 
public. Therefore, it may be assumed that 
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President Borno, in requesting that no Negro 
should be appointed to the Commission, 
merely expressed the wish of his superior, 
Brigadier General Russell. 


It is easy to understand why Brigadier 
General Russell did not want a Negro on the 
commission. General Russell is a southerner 
of the old school, a fact which in a large 
measure is responsible for his utter inability 
to bring about even the semblance of orderly 
constitutional government in Haiti. His atti- 
tude toward Negroes, whether Haitian or 
American, is one of condescending paternal- 
ism. For a Negro, then, to be placed in a 
position to call his acts in question would be 
a circumstance which would desecrate the 
most sacred tenets of racial superiority. It 
would be a galling experience which no white 
man, according to tradition, should be called 
upon to endure. 


President Hoover declined to violate this 
tradition. And yet he is doubtless profoundly 
interested in the restoration of Haiti to her 
citizens. His appointment of Professor Rob- 
ert Russa Moton of Tuskegee to head an 
auxiliary commission in order to make an 
exhaustive study of educational facilities in 
Haiti indicates that he is aware of the neces- 
sity of winning the confidence of the Haitian 
people as the first step in any future negotia- 
tions between the two countries. 

The presence of William Allen White on 
the commission should be reassuring to the 
Negroes of America. He has been for many 
years a consistent and uncompromising cham- 
pion of the rights of Negroes whenever those 
rights have been threatened by the forces of 


- intolerance and racial prejudice. And it is un- 


thinkable that he should be other than pro- 
foundly sympathetic with the aspirations of 
the citizens of Haiti. 


As the Commission goes into Haiti it will 
be under the eyes of American Negroes and 
the anxious glance of Latin America and 
South America will follow it. The United 
States must not alone satisfy Haiti of its hon- 
esty of purpose and of its good intentions. 
It must convince all of the doubting nations 
to the south of us that they, too, are “safe for 
Democracy.” 
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N this issue of Opporruniry Eugene 

Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary of the 
National Urban League, presents a report 
ale Y of the work of the League 
— cars for the year 1929. The re- 
port is significantly titled 
“Twenty Years After” by virtue of the fact 
that with the close of the year 1929 the Na- 
tional Urban League had completed twenty 
years of endeavor in the field of social service 
among Negroes. It must remain for the 
social historian to evaluate justly the contri- 
bution which the National Urban League has 
made to American life. But it is safe to as- 
sert that the ideal of racial cooperation be- 
tween whites and blacks, the principle of 
which first found effective expression through 
the program of the Urban League, has 
proven to be the keystone in the arch of race 
relations. This principle now reckoned as 
fundamental wherever the problems of race 
adjustment loom forbidding, has been uni- 
versally adopted by those who have faith in 
the ultimate attainment of the spirit of broth- 
erhood among men. 


- | ‘HE greatest asset of a race is its chil- 
dren, that their bodily strength and 


development shall prepare them to receive 

the heritage which each gener- 
Lind ation must bequeath to the 

ite House 

Conference "Xt. - - - By the safeguard 

of health and protection of 
childhood, we further contribute to that 
equality of opportunity which is the unique 
basis of American civilization.” 

Thus spoke President Hoover last July to 
the Planning Committee of the White House 
Conference on Child Welfare and Protec- 
tion. With these moving words he inaugu- 
rated the most comprehensive study of child 
life in America ever before undertaken. It 
is true that two other White House Confer- 
ences on Child Health and Protection had 
been called by former Presidents: Theodore 
Roosevelt issued the first call in 1909 which 
resulted in the organization of the Children’s 
Bureau, and Woodrow Wilson issued the sec- 
ond call in 1919 which resulted in the physi- 
cal examination of over 6,000,000 children. 
But neither Theodore Roosevelt nor Wood- 
row Wilson named a single Negro to the 
Conference as a member, although Booker 
T. Washington addressed the first Confer- 
ence at one of the meetings. 

In appointing representative Negro mem- 
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bers to this epoch-making Conference, Mr. 
Hoover has recognized that trained Negro 
social workers have something of value to 
contribute to the appraisal of child life in 
America, and that the Negro child must be 
considered in any program which has for its 
purpose the protection of health and the safe- 
guarding of American childhood. And this 
is as it should be, since the Negro child must 
bear the weight of poverty and ignorance and 
unfeeling prejudice, which is reflected in an 
appalling death rate, a shameful amount of 
delinquency, and a spiritual demoralization 
that is beyond computing. 

Poverty and ignorance—these, with a stout 
heart and a fair degree of luck, he might 
overcome. But, alas, the Negro child must 
do more. He must forever down the spectre 
of despair which whispers again and again 
that ‘this equality of opportunity which is the 
unique basis of American civilization” may 
never be his. 


pees the month of April the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association will in- 
augurate a campaign which has been desig- 
nated as the Early Diagnosis 
The Campaign. Throughout the 
National country a sustained and inten- 
Tuberculosis ; 
Association effort will be made to pro- 
tect children from the ravages 
of this dread disease, which according to 
modern medical science usually begins during 
the years of childhood. It is believed by 
those who can speak with authority that the 
most effective method of combating tubercu- 
losis must be diagnosis when the disease is in 
its incipient stages. And to impress upon 
parents, teachers, physicians, Departments of 
Health and social service organizations the 
importance of early diagnosis this campaign 
has been planned. 

The work of the National Tuberculosis 
Association among Negroes deserves nothing 
but praise. In New York’s Harlem and 
other cities with large Negro population 
great strides have been taken toward the re- 
duction of Negro mortality from this destruc- 
tive malady. The report of the Harlem 
Committee of the New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association is an inspiring docu- 
ment. 

Twenty years ago in New York there 
was one Negro public health nurse. Today 
there are more than one hundred Negro 
women in the Health Department, one of 
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whom is the Supervisor of a district. Negro 
physicians and dentists, churches, welfare 
agencies have responded with enthusiasm to 
the challenge of Negro health, and city au- 
thorities have cooperated unselfishly in the 
effort to provide adequate facilities for the 
care of the Negro portion of the population. 


In a large measure the decline of the Ne- 
gro death rate in New York is due to the 
splendid effort which the New York Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association has put forth. 
Negroes therefore can rest assured that in 
this important campaign of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association for early diagnosis 
they will neither be overlooked nor neglected. 


ee selection by President Hoover of 
Charles S. Johnson, formerly editor 
of OpporTuNITY and Director of the 

Department of Research 
ia of the National Urban 
League, as a member of 

the Commission of the 
League of Nations to investigate alleged 
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forced labor conditions and slavery in 
Liberia, is a happy one. 


Mr. Johnson, who, since leaving the Na- 
tional Urban League, has been Director of 
the Department of Social Sciences at Fisk 
University, is admirably fitted for this 
task. As an investigator and interpreter 
of social conditions where racial malad- 
justments are involved, he has few equals in 
America. 


His extraordinary capacity for sheer 
work is a guarantee that every phase of 
the economic life of the Liberian peo. 
ple will receive thorough and _ scientific 
analysis. 


In the naming of Mr. Johnson as the 
American member of this international com- 
mission, Mr. Hoover has rendered a distinct 
service to Liberia, and has signally honored 
the Negro citizens of America. 


Sermon of the Rainbow 


By Eart Lawson SypNoR 


(Tribute to the new Negro minister) 


OD found a rose that had spent 
Its sweetness, a shy bluebell 
That hid behind a mossy stone, 
And a dandelion that bowed 
In servitude before despotic winds. 


He tendered them in the palm 
Of His hand, and mated them 


Into many colors 


With the morning tears 
Of some heartbroken lily. 


He smeared His pregnant fingers 
Across the canvas of a troubled sky, 
Then severed His handiwork 

With a sword of lightning, 

Ard playfully flung the scarf 

Of dewy colors around the dying 
Shoulders of a grumbling storm! 
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Club boys at Annual Farmers’ Short Course, Prairie View College, receiving instruction in 
judging big-boned Poland China Hogs, 1929 


The Negro Farmer in the Southwest 


URING the past twenty-five years the Negro 
farmer of the Southwest has made a notable 
advance. And yet, in spite of the definite progress 
which has been made, the general condition is far 
from satisfactory, and is, in some instances, deplor- 
able. 

In the years immediately following slavery the 
farm life of the Negro of the Southwest was far 
from being conducive to contentment and happiness. 
For the most part he toiled year in and year out 
for food and clothing, and a scant portion of that in 
many instances. Each year found him deeper and 
deeper in debt, and for the average it was hopeless 
to think of doing more than work for his landlord 
one year after another to keep a roof over his head 
and stark hunger from his door. 

The Negro who knew something of slavery re- 
mained content with this condition, but as he passed 
off the scene there was found among his sons a dis- 
content, an ever increasing discontent as literacy in- 
creased among them. There could be observed 
growing restlessness on the farms. They drifted from 
one farm to another (when able to break away 
from the bondage of debt, or perhaps “dodge” it 
altogether) or moved to the towns and cities. It 
was this state of affairs which accounted in a large 
measure for the exodus of Negroes from this sec- 
tion when industrialism in the East offered them an 
opportunity to enter into a new field of endeavor. 

Worthy of mention is the fact that though 
Negroes left all sections of the South in large num- 
bers, Texas was the only one of the Southern States 
that showed an increase in Negro farm population 
during that time. Negroes in this State had become 


By Carvin H. WALLER 


impressed with the fertility of the soil and had ac- 


quired some farm lands. This land, however, was 


cultivated in a more or less haphazard manner until 
Extension Service and Vocational Agriculture was 
established among Negroes in Texas. 


Improvement Through Extension Division. 


Without any reservation it may be said that Ex- 
tension Service has proved to be the salvation of the 
Negro farmer of the Southwest. Through the mis- 
sionary spirit and tireless efforts of Extension agents, 
slowly but surely the rural life of this section is tak- 
ing on a different aspect. Farm ownership is on the 
increase, purebred livestock and poultry are displac- 
ing mongrel stock, farm crops are being diversified, 
farm land is being terraced, ditched and fertilized, 
crop production is showing increase yield, farm 
homes are being improved and beautified, literacy is 
on the increase, evidenced by the number of boys and 
girls from the farms entering college each year, and 
general farm activities are being greatly intensified. 

While the Extension agents work with both adult 
and junior farmers, it is from the work done with 
juniors that greatest results are looked forward to, 
as it is very much easier to begin right than to un- 
learn and begin all over again, as is the case of the 
average adult farmer. In fact, it has been from re- 
sults obtained with boys that agents have been able 
to convince adult farmers of the value of adopting 
improved practices in farming, the value of the pure- 
bred cow, sow, or poultry over that of the mongrel 
type, or the increase yield to be had from proper 
soil preparation, seed selection, fertilization, and 
cultivation. 
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The work of Extension Service is being done 
through the object lesson plan. Small demonstration 
plots of cotton, corn, peanuts, or other crops are 
grown by individuals under the supervision of Ex- 
tension agents, on which ideas recommended by 
the Service are put into practice. The results from 
these plots have been most outstanding, the increase 
in many cases more than doubling the yield in 
former years, or that from surrounding plots grown 
according to old methods. This same method 
is employed in home improvement and _ beautifica- 
tion, gardening, poultry raising, and many of the 
other various phases of work that is being done to 
improve Negro farm life. 

During the past year 68,000 rural Negroes were 
reached through Extension Service in Texas alone. 
Five hundred different communities were reached 
through as many community clubs. These clubs 
consist of a membership of 19,480 boys and girls, 
and 16,516 men and women. Sixteen thousand one 
hundred and forty eight of the boys and girls, and 
15,927 of the adults completed definitely outlined 
work under the supervision of local farm and home 
demonstration agents. The work completed cov- 
ered every phase of farm and farm home improve- 
ment. 


Definite Accomplishments of Texas 


Extension Workers 


During 1929 the Negro Division of Extension 
Service, consisting of forty-four local workers and 
four staff members, did some very constructive work 
among the rural people of Texas. Ten thousand 
acres of land owned and operated by Negroes were 
improved by the use of farm manure, cover crops, 
and commercial fertilizer. Six hundred and thirty- 
six terraces were built, which saved erosion on 
20,451 acres, erosion was saved on 1,250 acres 
through the use of soil-saving dams, constructed 
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under agents’ supervision. In spite of the fact that 
1929 was a bad crop year, 3,000 Negro farmers 
showed an average increase yield in general farm 
crops. There is visible improvement to be seen in 
the grade of livestock and poultry found on the 
average farm in counties where Extension agents are 
employed. 

Milk plants are springing up all over the state of 
Texas, and Negro farmers are beginning to take 
advantage of this new industry by improving their 
dairy stock. One hundred and ninety-five were as- 
sisted last year in purchasing purebred male and 
female dairy stock. Five hundred and thirty-five 
were instructed in the care of animals, and in the 
sanitary production of milk. In several counties 
the plants have established convenient routes to ac- 
commodate colored farmers supplying milk to them. 
The supervising agents have conferred with officials 
of the plants from time to time to ascertain whether 
the milk furnished by colored farmers was meeting 
the requirements of the plants, and found that in 
every case the milk was up to standard—being low in 
bacteria count and high in butter fat. One hundred 
forty-six thousand six hundred and twelve dollars 
worth of dairy products were marketed by Negroes 
cooperating with the Extension Service during 1929. 

Under the women’s department there is being 
conducted a “Home improvement Campaign,” to 
cover a period of five years. A careful inventory 
is made of each home that is entered in the cam- 
paign at the time it is entered, so that a check may 
be kept on all improvements made. There are cer- 
tain requirements made of all who enter, one of 
the requirements being that two acres of cotton be 
planted and cultivated each year according to the 
instructions of the Service, and the proceeds from 
the two acres be used for some form of farm or farm 
home improvement. The improvements outlined 
cover both the general farm and the farm home, 
interior and exterior. During 1929, 5,000 farm 


Junior class in mule judging, 
Annual Farmers’ Short Course, 


Prairie View College, 1929 
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Club boys receiving instruction 
in judging Holstein cattle at 
dnnual Farmers’ Short Course, 


Prairie View Coliege, 1929 


homes were reached in this work. Three thousand 
three hundred and ninety-one bedrooms, 1,241 liv- 
ing rooms, 1,216 dining rooms, and 1,357 other 
rooms were improved. One hundred and forty new 
homes were built, and 209 remodeled according to 
plans furnished by the agents. Three thousand two 
hundred and two different households beautified 
home grounds, and 1,200 planted or improved or- 
chards. 

House furnishings, food production and conserva- 
tion, clothing for the family, and the development 
of poultry flocks all were made a part of the work of 
home improvement, and splendid achievements were 
obtained. In house furnishing the articles purchased, 
made or remodeled under agents’ guidance were val- 
ued at $141,068. Clothing work was valued at $200,- 
922, and savings through intelligent house man- 
agement at $36,036. Women and girls working with 
home demonstration agents canned and preserved 
601,563 quarts of fruits and vegetables, dried 28,368 
pounds, and cured 420,003 pounds of meat, the value 
of which was estimated to be $384,213.38. 

Work is done by the agents with both the tenant 
and land owner, but the widespread interest that 
is being manifested in home improvement is found 
among the farmers who own or are purchasing their 
own homes. 


Tenant Farmers in Southwest as Compared 


With Farm Ownership 


In discussing or treating this subject most of the 
facts submitted are confined to the state of Texas, 
especially East and Southwest Texas, where 
Negroes live in largest numbers. To discuss the 
advantages or disadvantages of this form of farming 
is not the purpose of this article, as all students of 
this subject know the evils thereof. 

In four counties in East Texas, Negro farmers 
outnumber whites, and in one, Harris County, 
Negroes own half of the county in farm lands. 


Many large plantations, formerly so common in 
the Southwest, are being broken up. The causes 
for this are varied, and include excessive rains and 
floods, droughts, insect infestation, poor yield, due 
to improper cultivation and fertilization, and de- 
pressed market prices, due to the one-crop system of 
planting. 

These large plantations are now being divided 
into fifty and one-hundred acre tracts and placed on 
the market at attractive prices so that Negroes can 
buy, and they are buying at an appreciable rate. 
They have been greatly aided in this respect through 
the Federal Land Banks, from which they have been 
able to obtain loans at low interest rates and on long 
time basis. This has proved a very satisfactory and 
safe condition for the Negro farm purchaser, as the 
bank requires that the title must be clear, which safe- 
guards the purchaser against losing what he has bar- 
gained to buy. The farmers of our group have been 
fortunate, in that they have been able to obtain loans 
in any county when able to meet the requirements 
outlined by the Federal Land Bank Association. In 
meeting the requirements the value of the land is 
enhanced, as it covers such activites as necessary ter- 
racing and ditching to insure against land deteri- 
oration. 

In many instances large land owners have been 
accused of taking from Negro tenants all that they 
and their families produced in cotton and corn. In 
some cases this has been true, but in a majority of 
cases it has not been true. Generally the Negro 
tenant who makes money for his landlord is the 
Negro who eventually buys land for himself. But 
the tenant who cannot, or will not, save, but spends 
all of his allowance, and threatens to move if not ad- 
vanced money by his landlord never reaches the place 
where he can become a farm owner. 

Tenantry in the Southwest has decreased ten per 
cent during the past ten years, and home ownership 
has increased at the same ratio. The increase of 
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farm ownership among Negroes of this section may 
be traced to four main causes, the Teanes Fund teach- 
ers working in the rural schools, the vocational teach- 
ers working in rural schools, Extension Service, 
working through its agents directly with the farm 
folk on the farm, and the increased interest of 
Chambers of Commerce and other civic organiza- 
tions in the improvement of Negro farm life. All 
of these agencies have worked with the Negro rural 
people to raise the standard of living among them, 
and to inspire them to farm ownership. The re- 
sult has been a very general awakening and an in- 
creased desire to own and improve their farm homes. 


Will the Negro Farmer Be Able to Participate in 
the $500,000,000 Loan of the Federal Government? 


The Negro as a separate and distinct group will 
not be able to participate in the five hundred million 
dollar loan made by the Federal Government. He 
will, however, be able to participate if he will join 
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the Farm Bureau, or any of the white marketing 
associations throughout the nation. While statistics 
show that farm ownership among Negroes is on the 
increase, as a group we do not yet own sufficient 
acreage, or produce commodities in large enough 
quantities to warrant separate marketing organiza- 
tions. Too, we do not have men technically trained 
to administer such organizations. 

We have had so many failures in other business 
ventures, that it is hard to interest farmers in build- 
ing up an organization to market their products. We 
are just beginning to see daylight in producing food 
and feed stuff for home consumption. Our most 
direct way to benefit from this Act is to affiliate 
with the white organizations and grow products that 
we can sell through these organizations. In doing 
this the Negro farmer may receive the benefits to be 
had through such organizations without the added 
expense of a separate set of officers, which would 
automatically reduce his profits. This he certainly 
cannot afford. 


Club boys, future cattlemen of Texas, receiving instruction in judging Jersey cattle, Farmers’ 
Short Course, Prairie View College, 1929 
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“Twenty Years After” 


A Record of Accomplishments of the National Urban League 
During 1929 


By Eucene KINCKLE JONES 
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T was twenty years ago this year when Mrs. Ruth Standish Baldwin called together at her home a 
small group of some fifteen or twenty white and colored leaders in New York to discuss the social 
needs of the colored population of the metropolis. At this meeting plans were made for the inaugura- 
tion of the Urban League activities which began with one full time worker and a part time clerk and a 
budget of $2,500. The intervening years contain a record most extraordinary in accomplishment. 

The League inaugurated Big Sister and Big Brother work among Negro children appearing before 
juvenile courts. It was the first organization to establish probation and parole work for adults using Negro 
court officers. It was instrumental in having the first regular Negro internes appointed in a municipal hos- 
pital and in conference with officials from the Boy Scouts of America worked out plans for the appoint- 
ment of the first Negro scout executives. “The League employed the first Negro visiting teacher, her work 
being so singularly successful that the Board of Education of the city where the experiment was conducted 
assumed the responsibility of its supervision and cost. The League successfully appealed to the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for $10,000 with which to purchase the Schomburg collection of books on the 
Negro thus making it possible for all time for students to have access to this wonderful collection of litera- 
ture on and by Negroes. The League was responsible for the appointment of Negro personnel workers 
in industrial plants during and since the World's War, and conducted for ten weeks the first unemploy- 
ment work shop for Negro workers ever operated. It organized the first conference with representatives of 
Negro workers and representatives of the American Federation of Labor led by the late Samuel Gompers 
and was largely responsible for the appointment of the Negro Advisory Committee on the Mississippi Flood 
Relief in 1927. 

These are just a few outstanding events of the League’s twenty years of service. 

During 1929, the National Urban League has directed most of its efforts toward improving the 
Negro’s industrial lot in America. First, the family breadwinner must have regular employment, then he 
must enjoy good health, his income must be sufficient to cover not only his and his family’s daily needs, con- 
sisting of wholesome food, adequate shelter and suitable clothing, but must provide for insurance, educa- 
tion for his children and recreation. In order that the Negro may rise in the field of industry where he can 
command more pay and better jobs, provision must be made for his training and for his apprenticeship in the 
field of skilled work. Most of the activities of the organization have been directed toward bringing about 
improvement in the esprit de corps and ambition within the race with this in mind and to encourage amity 


between the races. 

The League believes in the round table plan of discussion and cooperative endeavor between leaders of 
the two racial groups. That it is the only sound method by which the problems of human relations can be 
solved is evidenced by the fact that wherever any honest, conscientious effort is being made throughout the 
world to adjust difficulties arising from differences of race or nationality, this plan is in effect. South 
Africa is beginning gradually to adopt it in the Johannesburg Joint Council of Europeans and Natives; 
the Southern Interracial Commission is following this method; the League of Nations on a large scale is 
the most outstanding example of the principle in action. 

This is a vindication of the Urban League method of approaching the social problems of the Negro 
growing out of his migration to the cities of our country. Of course, this is no longer considered a new idea 
with us as from the beginning of the League’s program twenty years ago, in fact at the inauguration of the 
work of the two organizations—the National League for the Protection of Colored Women and the 
Committee for Improving the Industrial Conditions of the Negroes in New York, organized in 1905 and 
merged with the Urban League in 1911—the same policy was pursued. 

In like manner, all of the forty-four cities, North, South, East and West, in which the League has 
affiliated movements, joint Boards of white and colored people and joint memberships of white and colored 
citizens direct the activities of the movement and come together in frequent, cordial conferences to agree 
on programs of improvement and on steps to be taken to remove the causes of misunderstanding or 
discontent. 

Of course, the National Urban League does not claim credit for inaugurating this idea—the principles 
of which have been recognized almost universally where thoughtful people have come together—but it can 
lay claim to the credit for being the oldest national interracial movement in America which has put into 
practice on a national scale the application of this principle of mutual good will and tolerance in a sub- 
ject which has been acknowledged by some of our greatest statesmen as being the most difficult problem 


tacing the American public. 
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In presenting the report of the League’s accomplishments during 1929, the objects and the program 
of the movement are briefly stated. In the effort to improve race relations in America, it is the purpose 
of the Urban League to help in the adjustment of Negroes to the city life of the Nation by improving 
their living and working conditions and to help in the training of Negro social workers. To carry out 
these objects, the League knows that it must always be armed with the social facts underlying the prob- 
lems to be met and it therefore conducts investigations and surveys into all phases of community 
problems. It must have competent workers available to carry out the social procedure drafted on the 
basis of successful experiments in attacking similar problems elsewhere. 

* * * * * 


EW Urban Leagues began to function in four cities during the year—Albany, New York, which em- 
ployed its Executive Secretary and opened offices early in the fall; St. Petersburg, Florida, whose 
Executive Secretary began his work on November Ist; Warren, Ohio, with its annual budget 
Extension assured by the Community Chest and negotiations now in progress for the selection of an 
Executive Secretary; and South Norwalk, Connecticut, including both South Norwalk and 

its environs. 

The Worcester, Mass., Interracial Council for which the Urban League made a survey in the early 
Spring, engaged its secretary immediately after the report was presented. Plans were completed for the 
budget and for the inauguration of the League’s work in Seattle, Washington, where the movement has 
been developing for a little more than a year. League workers have been in conference with individuals in 
a number of other cities looking toward the eventual establishment of Urban League branches, for example, 
Memphis, Tennessee; Birmingham, Alabama; Houston, Texas; Lansing, Michigan; Oakland, California; 
and Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The total Negro population of the cities where branches of the League are located is estimated at 
1,180,831. This number represents about one-third of the total Negro urban population. 

* * * * 

HE spirit and purpose of the work of the Department of Industrial Relations, T. Arnold Hill, Direc- 
tor, for the year 1929 can best be described in the Director’s words: “Something more than getting new 
types of jobs for Negro workers was striven for by the Department in 1929. This, of 
The course, was indicated by a change in the character of industrial problems which had to 
Department be faced in all parts of the country. The immediate task has been that of holding old jobs 
of Industrial against the “invasion” of white workers. So great was the loss of jobs customarily held 
Relations by colored workers that it became necessary to console them with the fact that they were 
not losing their jobs because of race prejudice, but because of economic factors which had 
forced white workers to compete with Negroes for jobs that were once regarded beneath the dignity of a 
Caucasian. The seriousness of this condition was reflected in discussions wherever Negroes assembled— 
whether on the corners, in literary societies, in lodges or in churches. The dominant note of public meet- 
ings was always some economic subject. Editors of Negro publications made comments upon it and today 
the problems of how and where Negroes work is the foremost question faced by Negroes in this country. 
At the Durham Fact-Finding Conference in April, where assembled leaders of the race in various walks of 
life, every speaker, no matter what his topic, found occasion to give his views on one or more phases of this 

subject. This attitude has influenced all activities pursued by the Department last year.” 

In order to get a clear understanding of the temper of the Negro mind on industrial matters in the 
South, Mr. Hill made a visit to the South from March 15th to April 22nd, visiting the following cities: 
Durham, N. C.; Spartanburg, Greenville, Columbia, Charleston, $. C.; Savannah and Atlanta, Ga.; Jack- 
sonville, Tampa, St. Augustine and Tallahassee, Florida; Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Hill also made two visits to the Pacific Coast in order to analyze the unique industrial problems 
that confront Negroes in that area, to point out methods of self-help that had won place and prestige for 
Negro workers in the East and to establish branches of the League to meet industrial needs. A branch of 
the League was established in Seattle, groups of white and colored people became interested in the League's 
program in Oakland, and contacts were made with leaders in the Imperial Valley where cotton growing is 
becoming a productive industry utilizing the labor of Negroes as well as of whites. He visited Pontiac, 
Grand Rapids, Flint and Lansing, Michigan, in interest of extending employment opportunities in the auto- 
mobile manufacturing industry, addressing such organizations as Councils of Social Agencies and Kiwanis 
Clubs. He conducted an Industrial Campaign in Fort Wayne, Indiana, and conferred with heads of in- 
dustrial departments of Urban Leagues in twenty-three Urban League centers, as well as with repre- 
sentative employers of labor in many of these cities with the idea of extending the industrial opportunity of 
Negro workers in these communities. 

In order to acquaint future workers in the field of industry with the industrial problems affecting 
the Negro, Mr. Hill delivered addresses to student groups at Mount Holyoke College, Brookwood Labor 
College, University of Minnesota, University of Kansas, University of Omaha, Clark University and the 
University of Washington. Monthly bulletins are sent out by the Industrial Department carrying ac- 
counts of fluctuations in industry in various parts of the country. The Department depends for its informa- 
tion on individuals in various cities, some fifty in all. These “Industrial Associates” are industrial or execu- 
tive secretaries of the League in many cities, but in other centers they are persons in strategic industrial 
positions who give splendid cooperation in sending in facts pertaining to changes in Negro employment 
status. Through these bulletins, information is given out through the Negro press as to the status of em- 
ployment and unemployment among Negro workers. 
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In September and October, Mr. Hill met in two sectional meetings with Urban League and other 
industrial workers to check up on the employment status of the Negro and to map out plans for a cam- 
paign in 1930 to popularize more the use of Negro labor in higher types of employment. The first con- 
ference held in Columbus, Ohio, was attended by representatives from the West and Middle West—the 
second one in New York City by persons from the Atlantic Sea Board. 

The total number of placements made by the organization and its branches during 1929 was approxi- 
mately 25,000 from a total of 72,000 applicants, a ratio of one placement to three applicants—a good average. 
* 

OUR major projects were undertaken for 1929 by the Department of Research and Investigations, Ira 


DeA. Reid, Director: 
1—Survey of the Negro population of Denver, Colorado, made at the request of the 


The Denver Interracial Council ; 

Department 2—Survey of the Negro population of Worcester, Mass., made at the request of the 

of Research Interracial Council; 

and 3—Survey of the Negro population of the Hill District of Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 

Investigations +4—Completion of the Study of the Negro and his relations to Trade Unions which has 
In addition to these surveys, obser- 


engaged the League’s attention for several years. 
vation studies requiring several days each were made of Norwalk, Conn., and Warren, Ohio—the purpose 


being to present the social data on the Negro to be used by Urban Leagues formed there to map out their 
programs of procedure. 

The study of the Negroes of Denver was printed and is being used by the Interracial Committee there 
to acquaint the public with the Negro’s social status in Denver and to strengthen activities calculated to 
improve the race’s condition. 

Reference has been made before to the result of the Worcester, Mass., study. 

The Pittsburgh survey was made for a group of agencies working in the “Hill District’’ and is being 
used as the basis for extending their programs of service to colored people. 

The Trade Union Study will be printed and will be used as the basis for improving the relations 
between the Negro worker and organized labor in general as there has been quite a demand for the type 
of information included in this report—the facts will be available for organizations and persons who wish 
to improve the hours and wages of Negro workers and the conditions under which they toil. 

The assembling of the material which was begun by Charles $. Johnson when he was director of 
the Department was completed by Ira DeA. Reid, present Director, who also wrote the full text. 

In addition to the activities of the Department of Research and Investigations recorded above, Mr. 
Reid cooperated with many graduate students in the compilation of material for essays and theses and sup- 
plied information on Negro life to numerous inquirers using the service of the department on frequent 
oceasions. The full program of the department prevented the release of more information through pub- 
lished articles, although three articles appeared during the year. 

Mr. Reid delivered four lectures before the Friends Service Committee of Philadelphia and ad- 
dressed Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Conference groups, Rotary Clubs and Interracial Committees in 
Hartford, Conn. ; Staten Island, N. Y.; Orange, N. J.; New York City; Canton, O.; Chicago and Denver. 

* * * 


Bb sgpeeemee Magazine” has appeared each month during its seventh year of publication with the follow- 
ing persons numbered among its contributors: Alain Locke, E. Franklin Frazier, Charles $. Johnson, 
Thomas L. Dabney, Kelly Miller, Countee Cullen, Rene Maran, Arthur Huff Fauset, 
“Opportunity” Rudolph Fisher, Dantes Dellegarde, Frank Horne, Sterling Brown, Nathaniel Dett, Nella 
Magazine Larsen, Ralph Bunche, John Matheus, Charles Wesley, George Schuyler, Albon L. Hol- 
sey, Robert Kerlin, Robert Benchley, Broadus Mitchell, Mary McDowell, Owen R. 
Lovejoy, Joseph Ernest McAfee, Miriam Van Waters. During the year, poetry appearing in Oppor- 
TUNITY has been represented in the “Best Poetry of the Month” columns maintained by the New York 
World and the Herald Tribune and in William Stanley Braithwaite’s “Anthology of Magazine Verse.” Two 
stories have received honorable mention in O’Brien’s Anthology of Best Short Stories of the Year. The 
Boston Transcript, the Baltimore Sun and the Vancouver Herald commented editorially on editorials ap- 
pearing in the magazine. The Social Science Abstracts published since March has each month carried com- 
ments on articles or reprints of excerpts and the Journal of Pacific Affairs quoted at length an editorial on 
race consciousness. Elmer A. Carter is the editor of OPPORTUNITY. 
: * * * * 
HE Southern field of the League is under the direction of Jesse O. Thomas, who has his headquarters in 
Atlanta, Georgia. The establishment and working out of plans looking to the organization of new 
Leagues in the South are under Mr. Thomas’ direct supervision. He has completed a study 
of the Negroes of Houston, Texas, made possible with funds raised by a committee of Negro 


Southern 
citizens there, the facts to be used as a basis for establishing social service activities in that 


Territory 
city. 
Some of the results that have already come from the study of the Negro population of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, reported for 1928 are as follows: 
1. The purchase of a park for Negroes by the city; 
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The installation of a street lighting system on the main Negro business thoroughfare which 
was practically without light when the study was made; 
3. The extending of the sewer line on North Peoria Street where the majority of the more 
progressive Negroes live and which before the study had only surface drainage ; 
+. Increase of local bond issue by a sum sufficient to cover the cost of a detention home for 
colored boys and girls—a much needed project which was recommended in the report. 
Mr. Thomas has addressed interracial gatherings and student groups in many sections of the South 
— purpose of directing more attention to the needs of the colored population throughout the Sout})- 
and. * * 


IX Fellows of the League finished a year of graduation training for social work last spring—three at the 
New York School of Social Work, two at the University of Pittsburgh and one at the University of 
Chicago. They are Louise A. Thompson, graduate of the University of California; Joseph 

Training S. Jackson, graduate of Livingstone College; Cecil D. Halliburton, graduate of Lincoln Uni- 


For versity ; Wiley A. Hall, graduate of Virginia Union University; James H. Baker, Jr., gradu- 
Social ate of Lincoln University; and Norman R. Bolden, graduate of University of Pittsburgh. 
Work They are now engaged in constructive activities in the field of social work—three of 


them executives in the Urban League movement. Of the seventy-six college graduates of 
1929 who took the competitive examination for the League Fellowships for the present school year, six splen- 
did young people received appointments. They are Alice H. White, who is a graduate of the Pennsy!- 
vania Social Service School, and has taken courses at Pennsylvania University; Paul A. Coleman, graduate 
of Bates College, and Vincent Sterling Owens, graduate of the University of Kansas, and Julian S. Steele, 
graduate of Harvard University, assigned to the New York School of Social Work; Alvin Rucker, grad- 
uate of the University of Illinois, assigned to the University of Pittsburgh, and Alice G. Bradford, grad- 
uate of Spelman College, on fellowships provided by the Women’s Prison Association at the New York 
School of Social Work. Two fellowships at the New York School of Social Work are financed by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund; one at the school is financed jointly by the Urban League and the New York School of 
Social Work and the one in Pittsburgh jointly by the National Urban League and Pittsburgh Urban 
League. . * * * 


ONFERENCES which the League has sponsored or in which representatives of the League have partici- 
pated are considered agencies through which interest in the cause of the Negro is stimulated on the part 
of workers in the field of social service and of increasing their knowledge of social con- 
Conferences ditions within the race. 
The results of such are seen in the increasing number of persons all over the country 
who may be counted upon to enlarge opportunities for Negroes and to raise their standards. 

The Urban League’s Annual Conference was held in Louisville in April. The subject “PRESENT 
TRENDS IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF NEGRO LABOR” was participated in by representatives of 
the League from practically all of the Boards and Executive Staffs and by authorities invited from many sec- 
tions of the country. 

The League was represented at the National Conference of Social Work in San Francisco in June by 
speakers at several places on the program. At the time of the Conference a luncheon meeting with several 
hundred guests was held on the subject of international and interracial relations by the World Amity League 
at which the Executive Secretary of the League spoke representing the Negro group, while other persons spoke 
representing the white, the Chinese and the Japanese groups. 

Following the League’s correspondence with President Hoover and with Dr. Wilbur Lyman, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Hoover’s representative in calling the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, six Negroes were appointed on committees which are now at work planning for this 
conference. 

This is the first time that a Negro has been represented at a White House Child Conference—the 
other two conferences being called in ten year intervals by President Roosevelt and by President Wilson. 
It is no more than fair to mention the fact that at the time of the Roosevelt Conference, which occurred 
about the time of the formation of the Urban League movement, there were no trained Negro social workers 
and but few of the Negro leaders who were interested in community problems had had very much experi- 
ence in dealing scientifically with social problems. 

Two of the members of the League’s staff are members of the committee planning for the White 
House Conference. * * * * 


HE League interests itself occasionally in securing opportunities for promising colored persons of 
talent when unusual cases present themselves; for example, the case of Miss Augusta Savage, a young 

Negro sculptor who though recognized as most talented by a number of outstanding 
Miscellaneous American sculptors, could not get a chance for advanced study abroad because of preju- 
dice against her in the award of merited scholarship aid—in one case won by her in 


competition. 
By bringing Miss Savage’s case to the attention of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, she received help and is 
now studying in Paris. 
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Scholarship aid was also secured for a young colored violin student at the Institute of Musical Art, and 
other persons were furnished with helpful contracts through which they could get aid in developing their cul- 
tural talents. * * 

HE following is a summary showing the outstanding accomplishments by local Leagues, although it will 

not be possible in the brief space available to outline their full reports: 

The Albany Interracial Council, 51-53 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y., James H. Baker, Jr., Execu- 
tive Secretary, fostered a social survey of the Negro population which was made by the Department of 
Research and Investigations of the National Urban League, formally affiliated with the 


A national organization and engaged as its first Executive Secretary, Mr. Baker, a Fellow of the 
| National Urban League at the University of Pittsburgh where he secured his Master’s Degree 
b in the Social Sciences in June, 1929. There the organization has begun its program of co- 


operation with the existing social service agencies to promote the health, to improve the family 
life, to provide better housing and to enlarge the industrial opportunities for the Negro popu- 
y lation of that city. Already several public interracial meetings have been held to encourage bet- 
ter feeling between the races and excellent publicity has been secured through the daily papers 
with that end in view. 
The Council of Social Agencies in Albany has recognized the importance of this work and has ac- 
cepted the League’s branch there as a member organization, guaranteeing its budget. 
The Association for Colored Community Work, 193 Perkins Street, Akron, Ohio, George W. Thomp- 
son, Executive Secretary, placed 587 men and women in employment—75% of whom were in industry. Of 
the 2,167 Negro children enrolled in the public schools of Akron, 685 or nearly 1/3 of all 


A enrolled were active in some of the organization’s club programs. In the Community House 
K which the organization maintained, 690 group meetings were held. There were 306 important 
r meetings, 167 club groups and 139 social affairs. 
o In order to give a better understanding of race relations, the Association has presented the 


nm Negro to three high school history classes, two college student groups, four noon-day luncheon 
clubs, two parent-teacher associations, eight religious organizations, one group of school officials and 
one group composed of Akron’s leaders of education, industry and business. 

The Association has been the clearing house for problems touching Negro life for the departments of 
the state government, the courts, the schools, the Chamber of Commerce and industrial plants. There were 
3.800 cases of this character recorded during the year. In one industrial plant alone, which employed sev- 
eral hundred Negroes, it was the arbitration service available through this organization which resulted in 
a satisfactory adjustment and retention of Negro workers. 

The Association has presented Negro artists in the field of music and arranged for the appearance ot 
speakers of note to the end that the cultural side of Negro life might be advanced. 

The Atlanta Urban League. 239 Auburn Avenue, S. E., Atlanta, Ga., John W. Crawford, Executive 
Secretary, has furnished field work opportunities for students at the Atlanta School of Social Work. The 
Infant Welfare Station which was developed in 1928 is now a permanent feature in the health 
work supported by the city. 


A series of lectures was given to inform the community of the legislation against usury. 
as This was an effort to curtail the work of loan sharks. 


In June, a full time Industrial Secretary was employed whose work has been in the direc- 
4 tion of enlarging industrial opportunities for the Negro in Atlanta. 
The Baltimore Urban League, 521 McMechen Street, Baltimore, Mr. R. Maurice Moss, Executive 


The wiping out of the “Lung Block” in Baltimore was one of the outstanding accomplishments 


Secretary.* 
of the Urban League movement in 1929. This was the sequel to the League's “Lung 


B Block” study presented to the City Administration two years ago. 
a The “Lung Block” is situated in the heart of the Negro section of Baltimore. There 
] the highest tuberculosis death rate of Baltimore has been recorded each year for many years. 
t In November, the Board of Estimate of the city appropriated $200,000 to purchase all of 
i the hovels and shacks in this block of 2% acres and announced that all of the houses would 


be razed and the block turned into a playground for colored children. Thus the whole com- 

munity accepts the responsibility for this unsightly, death-dealing blot on the city and makes 

amends by shouldering the burden—a real accomplishment for any community, but an espe- 
e__cially hopeful sign when a Southern city takes this forward step. 

The League also has secured an additional playground for Negroes in a congested section 
of the city and has formed an advisory committee on recreation to whose work the city has appropriated 
310,200 to be added to the $7,000 already provided for Negro work. This will add five colored play- 
leaders and allow for an executive to supervise the work. 


. *On January Ist, Mr. Moss became Executive Secretary of the Pittsburgh Urban League and was succeeded in Baltimore by Dr 
Thomas I. Brown. 
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The Boston Urban League, 119 Camden Street, Boston, Mass., George W. Goodman, Executive Secie- 


B tary, held ten public meetings to discuss problems of race relations. 
o The League was instrumental in getting the city to put in an entirely new sewerage system 
° in one street that had been neglected for years and where much sickness among the Negro re,i- 


o dents had resulted from improper sewerage. A “Health Week’ was conducted; 303 children 
n_ were sent for outings and summer vacations and a woman's auxiliary was formed. 

The Brooklyn Urban League, 105 Fleet Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., Robert J. Elzy, Executive Secretary, 

through its Industrial Department had 609 entirely new openings during the year. The League's Visiting 
Teacher cooperated with the Juvenile Protective Association and made contacts during the year 

B with eleven public schools. Scholarships were found for two promising high school girls who 
r without this aid would have been forced to leave school. Workers from the League handled 
oO the cases of children coming before the Children’s Court and special cases of persons appear- 

o ing before the Magistrate’s Court, the Court of Special Sessions and the County Court. 

k Temporary homes have been found for children whose mothers were sent to the hospitals 

l and permanent homes for children who for various reasons were not adequately sheltered. 

y Girls’ club work has been conducted in the Community Center of the League. Special enter- 
n tainment during the holidays and week-ends has been furnished for the children of the 
neighborhood. 

The boys club work has been conducted through the Hudson Avenue Boys’ Club organized by the 
League, and through the Snyder Avenue Branch of the Flatbush Avenue Boys’ Club and Community 
Center conducted by the League at the request of the Flatbush Avenue Boys’ Club which has provided a 
building and budget for a year’s work. A Day Nursery and Kindergarten has been conducted at the 
League’s headquarters. A survey was made of one of the most congested colored districts and the facts 
presented to the Tenement House Department for regulation. 

The Buffalo Urban League, 357 William Street, Buffalo, N. Y., William L. Evans, Executive Secre- 
tary, has taken over the activities of the Memorial Center, a settlement house situated in the heart of the 

largest Negro population there. In April, the League held a pageant at one of the large theatres 
B with an audience of 1,200 persons—the purpose being to demonstrate the contribution of the 
u Negro to American life. The League has representation on all of the important local commit- 
f tees handling problems affecting the colored people. Seventy-seven new placements of colored 
f people in employment have been made; and an experimental appointment of a Visiting Teacher 
a has been secured for the school system. 

] In cooperation with the classes in Sociology of the New York State Teachers College and 
© the University of Buffalo, a study is being made of colored dependent migrant families and a 
discussion group has been held twice a month with forty representatives of both races for the pur- 

pose of clarifying points of mutual concern to the two races. 

The Executive Secretary of the League in Buffalo has spoken at sixty interracial meetings during the 
year. The record of the Community Center conducted by the League shows 101,917 gross attendance. 
There are fifteen part and full time workers employed conducting the usual community center activities. 
The Center houses other activities such as the Home Bureau Unit, Mothers’ Club, Cooperative Society, 
Y. W. C. A., Industrial Club, Boy’s Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Girl Reserves. The Music 
School in the Central which is a part of the Federation of Music Settlements has an enrollment of 66 
members. 

The Canton Urban League, 819 Liberty Street, S. E., Canton, Ohio, Gerald E. Allen, Executive 
Secretary, maintains a community house from which it conducts its field activities and in which it fosters 
a full community recreation program. 

During the year, special events have been the Annual May Festival, A Musical Comedy, 


Cc the Interior Art Exhibit, basket-ball and baseball games, interpretive dancing, and observance 
a of Negro History Week, Go to High-School, Go to College Campaign. 

n The Interracial Committee of the League has concentrated on acquainting the Canton pub- 

t lic with the Negro’s contribution to music,—a concert by the Fisk Jubilee Singers being presented. 

oO Placements totalling 278 were made; 797 meetings were held in the League’s commodious 


n new building; 48 different outside organizations used the building; a total of 804 persons held 
membership, thus entitling them to all of the benefits derived from the clubs and classes. 
The Chicago Urban League, 3032 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, A. L. Foster, Executive 
Secretary, has become known as the clearing house for all problems affecting the two races in Chicago. 
The League has had speakers before clubs and other organizations all over the city and its 
Cc environs, thus enabling thousands of white people as well as Negroes to get the message of 
h good-will and information concerning the problem of the Negro; and radio talks sponsored by 
i the League added many more thousands to this record. 
c In industry, the League has on two occasions helped to settle internal difficulties among 
a large groups of Negro employees in factories. 
gz The League held a luncheon conference of labor problems where more than 100 prominent 
© ministers, business and professional men and newspaper editors were present; a conference on 
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household employment under the auspices of the Women’s Division of the Urban League’s Industrial 
Department with many other organizations cooperating, and conferences on health and housing and on inter- 
racial problems. 
Through the League’s Department of Research and Investigations, a study of the Negro Family in 
Chicago was completed. 
The League continued to conduct its free employment bureau—placing 2,983 persons in jobs. 
The Negro Civic Welfare Association of Cincinnati, 667 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
J. Marshall Ragland, Executive Secretary, a cooperating agency, has succeeded in getting the Recreation 
Commission of the city to set aside $300,000 for the development of recreation among 
: Negroes which would include playgrounds, swimming pools and two community houses. 
i The Association has rendered service towards the coordination of the work of the vari- 
n ous social agencies in the Community Chest working among Negroes. 
c The Association has conducted “‘Negro Health Week” with a very intensive program 
i culminating in a monster mass meeting, and has cooperated in the work of the Shoemaker 
n Center which conducts clinics and health activities covering many health needs of Negroes 
n of Cincinnati. 
a Conferences have been arranged between the Community Chest, the Academy of Music 
t and the City Administration looking towards the development of a one hundred bed hospital 
i which, if successful, will be a most potent influence in enlarging the health program for 
Negroes. 


The Negro Welfare Association (the Urban League of Cleveland), 2554 East 40th Street, Cleveland, 


Ohio, William R. Conners, Executive Secretary, is the clearing house for employment problems among 


Cc Negroes of Cleveland and is the agency through which work for Negroes is stimulated in 

J organizations not including Negroes in their programs of work and in making known the 
v needs among the Negro group in neglected fields. 

* Interracial meetings have been held and publicity has been secured through the news- 

me papers and other sources to direct attention to and intelligent understanding of the problems 


the race. 
The Columbus Urban League, 681 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio, Nimrod B. Allen, Executive 
Secretary, made a study of the Negroes in a suburban community made up of members of the race; following 
which an organization was projected to undertake improvement in health and civics and to pro- 


C vide for relief. 


o 

1 A study was also made to ascertain the church needs of the 33,500 Negroes of Columbus. 

u A campaign for $6,600 was conducted to finance the work of the colored Big Sisters, the 
m the Friendly Service Bureau and the Alexandrian Civic Center for the year 1930. 


Although the League does not supervise these agencies, it cooperates with them in coordi- 
nating their programs. The usual conferences and interviews were held through the members 
of the staff to give a better understanding of and better service to the Negroes of the community. 

The Detroit Urban League, 606 E. Vernor Highway, Detroit, Michigan, John C. Dancy, Executive 
Secretary, has had before it almost every phase of social service for adjustment during the year. The 
League’s two case workers have handled 320 cases; 3,558 men and women were placed in jobs; 
D 555 home visits were made by employees of the organization; 125 children were provided with 
e Christmas cheer; 417 different babies were brought to the clinic and 885 children were taken 
t on outings. The daily enrollment at the League’s Community Center in music, dramatics, art 
r and the kindergarten was 1,974. Thirteen thousand one hundred and fifty-six individuals were 

o benefited by the services of the organization during 1929. 
i Workers were provided with some kind of employment in 18 different factories in addition 

t to stores, apartment houses and hotels. 
Addresses were made by League representatives before schools, churches, and the Y.M.C.A., 
and Y.W.C.A., in Detroit and its environs. 

The Women’s League, Incorporated, 22 Avon Street, Hartford, Conn., K. Rozelle Latimer, Executive 


Secretary, situated in Hartford though not formally affiliated with the National organization has benefited 


- from the Study of the Negro population of Hartford made by the League some years ago and 
Yr is mentioned here in appreciation of the spirit of cooperation which has been manifested. 

. This organization maintains a Community Center where it conducts clubs and classes and 

o handles many problems which grow out of housing congestion and maladjustments in industry. 


d A Day Nursery is conducted and a small playground is maintained. 
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The Kansas City Urban League, 1731 Lydia Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri, Edward S. Lewis, Exees- 
tive Secretary, received a prize award last year from the Missouri State Conference of Social work fur 
rendering the second best annual report among social service organizations in the State of M)s- 


K souri. The Red Cross of St. Louis received the first prize. 
eS The most important achievement is the completion of a study of the problems of Neg:o 
ay workers in 200 major industrial plants in Kansas City. 
s The League has been able to perfect the organization of the Negro group in the Com- 
e munity Chest Drive, enabling it to go $1,600 over the assigned quota. The result has been that 
. the Negroes of Kansas City rank first among community chest cities of the nation in percentave 
Cc of money contributed by the Negro group to chest campaigns. 
. The League has conducted several good-will tours through the Negro districts of Kans.s 
t City for the sociological classes of the University of Kansas—the purpose being to acquaint 
y prospective leaders of social thought with the conditions under which Negroes live and work. 


The Urban League of Louisville, 606 West Walnut Street, Louisville, Ky., Julius A. Thomas, Execu- 
tive Secretary, has concentrated on industrial problems during the year largely because of the unemplovy- 
ment situation. The League has placed 905 workers during the year. The following are 


L the methods that have been used to improve the Negro’s industrial lot: 
o 1. Study of the Negro worker in Louisville plants; 
u 2. Conferences with white workers and employers to ascertain attitudes towards Negro 
i employees ; 
s 3. A study of the status of Negro domestics with an idea of trying to aid Negro workers 
Vv in holding the best types of domestic service ; 
i 4. Through personal contact with applicants of work to conduct a quiet program of educa- 
1 tion to emphasize the value of cleanliness, efficiency and reliability. 
l 5. Through associating the League with the Committee of Six appointed by the Board of 


e Education to make an exhaustive study of the vocational needs of the colored children, 
the result of a campaign conducted by the League for a vocational school for Negro 
boys and girls. 

The League has been active through the various councils and the Community Chest to add to the 
agencies designed to meet the community needs of the Negro population. As a result, a new free tubercu- 
losis clinic, a social disease clinic and a new baby clinic have been opened. A study has been started by 
the Family and Child Welfare Council to determine how many colored public school children are without 
supervision after school hours. 

The Milwaukee Urban League, 631 Vliet Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, William V. Kelley, Execu- 
tive Secretary, has made a study of the Negro population of Milwaukee with special reference to their 

employment needs. During the year 619 placements were made; 143 cases were recorded with 
M social service exchange; 137 conferences were held with other agencies and the League co- 
i operated with 61 different agencies in conducting its program. 
l Through its Neighborhood Department it raised funds for giving outings to 160 children 
w and for the aged women of the neighborhood. 

a Health Week was conducted. The League furthered a study of housing which has re- 

u sulted in several untenantable houses being improved or condemned. 

k A class in practical home nursing was conducted and a child welfare clinic was maintained 

e by the Milwaukee Health Department one day each week at the Urban League offices. In 

e its interracial effort the League sponsored a Pre-Thanksgiving Dinner at which 60 persons of 

both races met to get acquainted; it conducted two good-will tours with 170 white persons 

visiting the Negro neighborhoods to learn more about the Negro; twenty-two talks were made at churches. 
clubs and classes; four large Milwaukee dailies have printed constructive articles on good-will. 

The New Jersey Urban League, 58 Market Street, Newark, N. J., Thomas L. Puryear, Executive 
Secretary, reports as an outcome of the League’s activities the following: The appointment of two colored 
N nurses to the Visiting Nurses Association; the securing of the appointment of the first duly quali- 

fied colored Probation Officer (the appointment to be made in April); the inclusion of colored 

people in the model apartment plan of the Prudential Insurance Company; the appointment of a 

colored worker at the Silver Lake Community House; the successful conduct of the Phyllis 

Wheatley Home for Working Girls on a self-sustaining basis and the placement work of the 
k Industrial Department in opening up new lines of employment for colored people in the indus- 

trial field. Placements for the year totaled 1,975. 

The Negro Welfare Council, 39 Tilley Street, New London, Conn., Mrs. Sadie D. Harrison, Execu- 
tive Secretary, has served as a clearing house for problems involving colored people in the courts of the city. 


New in the matter of employment and in recreation activities. The Girl Scout group organized by 
~ the League has become the Girl Reserve group in the Y. W. C. A. 
. A survey has been made of the Negro population of New London for the purpose of ac- 


quainting the community at large with the life of the Negroes of that city, the local daily paper 


carrying a full page summary of the findings. 
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The New York Urban League, 202-204 West 136th Street, New York City, James H. Hubert, 
Executive Secretary, reports the strengthening of its Industrial Department by adding to its staff Samuel 
A. Allen, the former Executive Secretary of the Boston Urban League. Special efforts were made 


N to secure positions for Negroes in chain stores and other businesses catering especially to the 
e Negro population in Harlem. Success in these efforts is indicated by the recent announcement 
Ww by the Western Union Telegraph Company that Negroes are to be employed in the office and as 

Y messengers in the 135th Street office of that company. A new court worker for colored women 
0 has been added to the staff to make a specialty of following up cases of women discharged from 
r prison. The League sent to the country 500 boys and girls for summer vacations. A step for- 

k ward has been made in work for convalescents—the cooperation of the Speedwell Association 

r having been secured, adding eighteen beds for convalescent care of Negro babies. Each week the 
i League has sponsored a radio program over station WNYC to give the public more information 
t concerning the Negro population of the city and its needs. A third building has been purchased 

y by the League to admit of larger facilities for caring for the numerous clubs and community 


activities which draw upon the League’s resources for accommodation. In the League building 

were maintained branches of the Henry Street Settlement Nursing Service, the New York Health and 

Tuberculosis Association, Well-Baby clinic conducted by the City Health Department, Boy Scouts of 
America and Girl Scouts of America. 

A housing bureau has been established to assist tenants by information and advice and to serve as 

arbiter between tenants and landlords in the matters of rent and adjustment of other controversial subjects. 


The Armstrong Association of Philadelphia (the Philadelphia Urban League), 1434 Lombard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Wayne L. Hopkins, Executive Secretary, reports the following activities: Neighborhood, 
Industrial and Research Departments; social service training features and development of 
cooperation between social agencies interested in Negro welfare. Neighborhood work 
has included a system of neighborhood clubs—eleven in all—in areas not supplied with 
h social betterment agencies. ‘These clubs provide summer outings and Christmas cheer for 
. children. They have observed “Negro in History” Week and Health Week. In the In- 
dustrial Department 567 placements were made and four conferences were sponsored. 


d The Department of Research has conducted a survey on recreational facilities and 
e a survey on the mobility of the Negro population for the use of the Community Chest. 
l In the work of cooperation, the League has called conferences of white and colored 
Pp citizens interested in advancing the work of a hospital, health organizations, the Chil- 
h dren’s Aid Society, the Bureau of Children of the Pennsylvania Department of Welfare 

i and the State Council for the Blind. 


a The Association appointed three scholarship students at the Pennsylvania School of 
Social and Health Work. This is the fourth year in which the Association has provided 
opportunity for field work for students in the Sociology Department of Lincoln University. 


The Urban League of Pittsburgh, 806 Wylie Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., Alonzo C. Thayer,* Execu- 


tive Secretary, organized the local Negro Business League, held its annual Health Week program in co- 


P operation with the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. of Pittsburgh; conducted a Fashion 


Show and a Food Show; continued its work of Vocational Guidance through Visiting Teacher 


t arrangement with the public schools. The Visiting Teacher made 303 visits and held 143 


b interviews with principals and teachers. The Neighborhood Department works in twelve 


units. The League maintained four girls’ clubs with a total membership of 139. There 


& were 110 persons placed in employment last year and arrangements were made for the employ- 


ment of an Industrial Secretary. 


*Mr. Thayer on January Ist became Industrial Secretary of the Chicago Urban League. 


This annual report of the work of the National Urban League will be continued in 
the April issue of OpPORTUNITY 
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ETTY hung the last piece of Mrs. Bolster’s 
wash on the clothes line and went into the 
kitchen to drop eight freshly peeled potatoes into 
a boiling kettle of turnip greens. It was four 
o'clock by the Big Ben on the kitchen table and six 
would find Tom home from ploughing, tired and 
hungry. There was bread to be made yet, and 
after supper Letty meant to iron the flat pieces by 
the light of a kerosene lamp, starch and sprinkle 
the lace-edged underwear and go to bed. She would 
rise with the dawn and finish the laundry, and send 
it by Tom as he went to plough. 

The hot Alabarna sun nearly scorched Mrs. 
Bolster’s white cambric dresses. The potatoes were 
in the kettle, the turnip tops slowly simmering, the 
piece of fat-back melting and giving its pungent odor 
to the entire room. Letty began the bread. Lard, 
flour, skimmed milk and a little butter—and soon 
creamy biscuits were ready to shove into the oven 
when Tom’s lazy shuffle brought him over the brow 
of the hill. The flat pieces—sheets, towels, bed- 
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spreads, pillow-cases—were not quite dry enough to 
iron. Anyway there was no use beginning work so 
soon, with supper to be had. Letty was tired. She 
smoothed back coarse black hair from her forehead 
and wiped her face on her gingham apron. 

Eight years ago she had come to Crenshaw 
county, slender as a waving cotton flower, fresh 
from normal school in Tuskegee, to teach. She re- 
membered her eagerness to put vases of golden rod 
in the desolate little shack they toid her was a 
schoolhouse. She had marched up to its sagging 
door on her first day and flung it open to let in 
cool autumn air. Then she had propped up the 
window with a stick of kindling wood and washed 
the solitary blackboard with greenish well water. 
That last act had been useless. ‘There wasn’t any 
chalk when she came. There never was any. She 
had been lucky enough to get her twenty-two dollars 
a month the six months they let her keep school 
open. 

Those first days there had been gay girlish de- 
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termination in her to teach these students of hers, 
all eighteen of them, how to read, to figure, to 
write and, to teach them, perhaps even a little his- 
tory. Maybe one or two of them might get to 
Tuskegee. Memory kept before her visions of those 
days at the big school, with its bustling throngs of 
students. 

But bright Tuskegee days faded into drab school- 
teaching ones. There were the sluggish overgrown 
yokels, mouths wide open in dull lethargy, who 
listened to her in a sullen manner and learned noth- 
ing. There had been Amy Southall, alert little 
slip of a brown girl, whom Letty loved. But Amy’s 
mother withdraw her from school “ ’cause she were 
larnin’ too much.” The dusty desolation of the 
school shack crept over Letty. Her face became 
worn and wrinkled about the eyes; and youth de- 
serted her body. 

Added to this was the lack of companionship, the 
lack of any contact to speak of with things outside 
the little red clay Alabama village where she taught 
school. Her Aunt Hattie died while she was in nor- 
mal school. Aunt Hattie’s Willie, Letty’s cousin 
had journeyed somewhere up north and gone bad. 
She never heard from him. She was utterly alone. 
Here in Crenshaw county the little community of 
cotton pickers, captioned by a minister with a so- 
norous, rolling voice, did not speak her language. 
She, to them, was nearly inarticulate. 

Letty had tried the minister’s wife for a while, 
but soon she tired of her. The saccharine little 
black woman was too wrapped up in her husband’s 
holiness and too dried up by twenty years of Godli- 
ness under a burning Alabama sun to furnish any 
outlet for Letty’s happiness. 

The minister, shrouding himself with mysticism, 
early lost Letty’s interest. He was not so holy in 
the kitchens of the sisters of the church as he was 
in the pulpit of the smoky little building where 
every Sunday he bellowed forth. His snorts and 
grunts as he pounded on the Bible nauseated her. 
Soon she did not go to church at all. 

Then Tom came into her life. She first saw 
him at a church picnic. Of all the young bucks 
clamoring for her favor, he seemed the shyest. In- 
deed he was. There was no racing to the big church 
basket to bring her greasy food. He brought her 
an apple and slipped down beside her. He was 
young then, and handsome. She was lonely and 
weary of teaching. Any avenue of escape seemed 
pleasant. Not long afterwards she married him. 

They had their wedding in the little village 
church. The neighbors regaled them in pies and 
cakes. The women tittered among themselves about 
her maidenlike breasts and the men winked slyly. 
It made her furious that they should point to her 
and think she would ever sag into a sloppy matronly 
figure typical of the village. First she cried about 
it and then became cold and sullen when Tom didn’t 
understand. Everyone called her “stuck up and 
high-fallutin’.”. That hurt Tom’s pride. 

It was five years now since she had been married. 
And five years of dull monotony had made her like 
the soiled cambric dresses that came from Mrs. 
Bolster’s every Monday to be sent back every 


Wednesday, or like the fraved lace curtains Mrs. 
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Perry sent on Thursday, which Letty sent back 
by Tom Saturday on his way to the Bolster planta- 
tion. She became frowzy and unkempt, haggard 
and listless. It was the same thing every day. Mon- 
days and Thursdays were wash days. “Tuesdays 
and Fridays, ironing. Wednesdays she dug in the 
garden and Saturdays she scrubbed the floor of her 
one-room cabin. Sundays she lay in bed late be- 
side ‘Tom, who was generally snoring. More and 
more his heavy sleep and loud snores became sym- 
bolic of his whole self. She came to loathe those 
torpid Sunday mornings. 

Only on some rare occasion had Tom pleased her. 
Once they went to Birmingham and she bought her- 
self a calico dress and Tom a pair of yellow bro- 
gans. They strolled along Eighteenth avenue ex- 
cited by its crowds and its gaudy merchandise. They 
peered breathlessly from seats high in the upper gal- 
lery on a movie thriller. Dusk found them sitting 
at the counter of a small restaurant for colored 
folk being served like lady and gentleman. Care- 
free men and women in fancy clothes with fancy 
ways talked glibly of Nashville, Cincinnati,—even 
“New Yawk whar there warn’t no jim-crow cars.” 
Letty took it all in. She was tremendously happy. 
But soon she returned to the village. After Birming- 
ham, the sluggishness of its atmosphere was choking. 
Even though the pilgrimage had been two years ago, 
the city still remained the Mecca of all her dreams. 

Birmingham at times became a nightmare: that 
and washing the baby clothes of Mrs. Bolster’s 
granddaughter, Eve. She spent hours over the fine 
little pieces of flannel, ironing them neatly and hold- 
ing them close to her breasts. Sometimes tears were 
in her eyes when she put them away from her in 
the big wicker basket. It hurt her deep down. Once 
while holding these silent symbols of motherhood, 
looking at them and humming a lullaby to herself, 
she smelt the odor of burnt pork in the cabbage 
she was cooking. Everything was scorched. She 
had not realized how time had passed. 

She wanted children, or rather babies. Babies 
were much nicer than children. Babies were fuzzy- 
headed brown balls you tossed in your arms, sang 
to and kissed, and nearly squeezed to death. But 
children meant money, care—and when they grew 
up—no future. Nothing but the hoe and a row 
of cotton; and after one row, another. And on 
Saturday a wild night of carousal ending with a cal- 
lous sort of mating. This was the problem that 
frustrated her. It worried her continually. It 
bothered her now. She nearly forgot the biscuits 
while sitting on the steps of the house. Then she 
heard Tom come singing over the brow of the hill. 
It was almost sun-down. He came wiping the 
sweat from his face and stopping by the well to 
gulp down a dipper of water and wash his hands in 
the feed trough. Afterwards he came to where she 
was waiting for him. 

“Hello, Honey. How you been?” 

“All right, Tom. You get along all right?” 

“Yeh.” 

“You see old man Bolster?” 

“What did he say?” 


“Say he ain’t got no time to fool wid countin’ 
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up. Say ah seem in a mighty damn hurry this yeah.” 

“You say anything to him?” 

“What Ah gonna say? He seem kinda mad cause 
Ah axe him.” 

“I know, but Tom, it’s been two months since he 
was to count up what he owed you and he ain't 
done a thing.” 

“Wel, cain’t we git anything we want at de sto’? 
What you worryin’ ‘bout, anyhow ?” 

. know that, but ain’t we a right to what’s owed 
us? 

“Dere you go agen. "Oman, Tuskegee ’bout ruint 
you. Ah ’spec’ you’d want me ter go up ter him 
an’ say, ‘Mistah Bolster, Ah wants mah money 
now!’ Whar you think Ah’d git? He'd take his 
ol’ black snake whip an’ beat daylights outen me. 
Den what Ah gona do? Hit him back? An’ ’fore 
dawn come dey’ed hab me up on a tree so high de 
crows would hab ter fly upwards ter peck at mah 
eyes. Lawd, ’oman, wahn’t you borned wid some 
sense. Ain’t you member what dey done to Mat 
Thompson? White folks ain’t hahd ter git along 
wid. It’s on’y when niggahs is fools dat dere’s 
trouble. Ah, ’spec’ us bettah wait 'til de ol’ man 
gits aroun’ to it. He ain’t so bad.” 

“Tom, ain’t you a man?” 

“A man? Who you axe? Is you a ‘o man? 
Ah’se got mah doubts. Here Baldy Johnson’s Sallie 
got twins an’ ain’t been ma’ied six months. Do seem 
after five yeahs we outer hav somepin’ But is we?” 

Her eyes flamed. “You liken me to Sallie? With 
her lying in the weeds back of the church sinning 
in the sight of Gawd?” 

“Sinnin’? Ain’t it a sin not ter hab chillun? 
Ain’t de Bible say we’s gotter multerply?” 

“Multiply? Multiply what? A lot of cowardly 
men ashamed to ask for what’s owed ’em. A lot 
of sinning women who don’t care how fast they go 
to the devil? What do I want children for—to 
grow up here with no future, with no hopes of 
anything except to be cotton pickers all their lives? 
Tom, can’t you see we won't ever get anywhere stay- 
ing here. Every year it’s the same old story of old 
man Bolster telling you instead of him owing you, 
you owe him.” 

“What we gonna do? Hab all de chu’ch laf at 
us and say dere mus’ be somepin’ wrong wid folks 
been ma’ied five yeahs and ain’t got no chillun? 
You’se a fool. Stead ob livin’ a Chrish’tun life, 
Tuskegee’s done made a debbil outen you. Ah ain’t 
standing’ no’ mo’ ob yo’ foolishness. Come on in 
an’ git mah vittles.” 

Silently she followed him into the low-ceilinged 
shack and placed the food on the table. Tom ate 
hurriedly. He did not notice that she ate nothing. 
The kerosene lamp on the pine-top table flickered. 
casting a yellow glow over the room. Soon the meal 
was over and the dishes through. Letty was quietly 
ironing while Tom, with his shoes off, was smoking 
a pipe. She stopped after a while, an unfinished 
table cloth still on the ironing board. 

“Tom.” 

“Huh?” 

“Honey can’t you see I want children as much 
as you do. But they must go to school, they’ve got 
to amount to something. It ain’t right to bring them 
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into the world and just turn them loose. 
understand ?” 

He was silent. 

“Lissen Tom. Why don’t you do what I’ve al. 
ways begged you to. Let's go to Birmingham. ‘lhey 
pay four dollars a day in the steel mill there. ‘I hen 
we can have children and be happy. We cai see 
them grow up big and strong. Maybe we can inake 
a doctor out of one of them. Wouldn't you like to 
see a son of ours a doctor, Tom?” 

“What fur? What good school gonna do? Nigger 
git education—goes ter his haid. Ain't satistied. 
White folks hate him. He hate cullud folks. Think 
he too good fur ‘em. Cain’t git nowhere widout 
de white folks. What de sense ob tryin. Stay in 
yo’ place. Ah ain’t larned all you is, but Ah’s 
larned somepin’ you isn’t fo’ all yo’ book larnin’, 
Stay in yo’ place. Dat’s de way ter git along wid 
white folks. Dere ain’t no odder way. ‘Spose he 
do make a doctor? What he gonna do? Come back 
heah? Cullud folks won't go ter him. White folks 
chase him ’way. Ah ’spec’ cotton pickin’ ain’t so 
bad. You kin eat, you kin sleep.” 

“Yes and that’s all you can do: eat and sleep and 
work. Work for the white folks who won't pay you. 
And die—die like you were born—and that’s all. 
That’s why | don’t want children. Do you think 
I want a son of mine to turn out a cotton picker?” 

“He be a good man ef he good as his daddy.” 

“That’s what you think. Where can we get 
here? What can we do? We're up against a stone 
wall too high to climb. Eat—sleep—work and die. 
That’s all. That’s all there ever has been down 
here.” 

“Tt ain’t so bad as all dat. All de folks we know 
is heah, an’ dere’s de chu’ch, ef you warn’t so stuck 
up 


Don’: you 


“Oh Tom, it’s killing me here. I can’t stand just 
existing. Out there beyond we can live. We got 
to live and make something out of ourselves.” 

“Will you shet up!” 

She came over to him and put her cheek agginst 
his. “Tom, I love you. Honest I do. 1 want 
us both to be happy, don’t you see. I want a son. 
I want to dress him in a little coonskin cap his 
daddy made for him and see him clutching after my 
finger when I poke him in his little stomach, just 
gurgling and smiling. But Gawd knows I don’t 
want to see him here where we're scared to ask for 
what is ours. We're just the same as dead folks 
buried, who don’t know it. We're smothered, that’s 
what we are, we're smothered. I'd rather see a 
son of mine in the grave than here.” 

They were both silent. Her cheek was warm 
against his. He pulled her close. They stayed this 
way a long while, still and quiet. Finally Tom 
blew out the light; and, they went to bed. ‘The 
moon shone across two lovers in each other’s arms. 


* * 


HE summer passed, and fall; and winter 
came. Little happened. Monday still brought 
Mrs. Bolster’s wash. Occasionally Letty pleaded with 
Tom to go to Birmingham. But that availed noth- 
ing. Tom found himself in debt by old man 
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Bolster’s calculations as usual at the end of the year. 
November brought strange misgivings to Letty. By 
December she was sure and she told Tom. He 
grinned and put his arm around her. “Ah bet it'll 
be a man chile,” he said. “Il hope so, Tom.” 

With the surety of approaching motherhood Letty 
became more and more irritable. All her surround- 
ings seemed to bear down on her. She took to 
crying at night. As time went on, she brooded 
more and more about her child. They had to have 
a doctor, money to buy baby clothes; and soon she 
wouldn’t be able to do Mrs. Bolster’s washing. 
Bending over a tub and a hot ironing board gave 
her aches and pains even now. 

One night she urged Tom to speak to old man 
Bolster about money. The next day he came back 
reporting that the old man said he would send a 
doctor out “when time come. An’ fur her not to 
worry.” The time did come. Only it was a girl 
Letty had given birth to when the doctor arrived. 

Mrs. Bolster sent over some cast-off baby clothes 
and Tom was both faintly amused and puzzled. 
“Jes’ look at her dressed up lak a white-folks’ baby. 
She actin’ lak a lady already.” 

Letty, lying with the small reddish-brown ball 
beside her, shuddered. “Tom we've got to get away 
from here now. Can't you see 't’s ten times worse 
with a daughter than a son. There isn’t anything 
but a wash tub or hoeing cotton for her here. All 
her life she'll be just like she started off: getting 
second-hand things that white folks don’t want any- 
more. Honey, tell Mr. Bolster you’re going to Bir- 
mingham to work and want him to settle up with 
you. 

Tom grimaced. ‘Honey, what you always wor- 
ryin’ bout goin’ ter Birmin’ham fur? Nigger ain’t 
got no better chance dere. He still a nigger ain’t 
he?” 

“Tom, if you love me, you'll do what I ask you. 
I won’t see a daughter of mine grow up here. You've 
got to do it. You've got to. Finally, to stop her 
pleading, he consented. 

But Letty was up and doing Mrs. Bolster’s wash- 
ing again before he had taken any steps toward 
leaving. Again and again she cajoled and cried and 
pleaded. At last, to rid himself of her continued 
irritableness, he decided to tell the old man and 
promised her he would. That day she kissed him 
and sent him off. That evening she was waiting for 
him beside the well. She was aglow’ with 
expectancy. 

“Did you see him?” 

Tom was scowling. “Yes Ah saw him an’ Ah 
want you ter keep yo’ mouf shet f’om now on.” 

“What did he say, Tom?” 

“Said Ah was gittin’ ter be a mighty smaht nigger. 
Say Ah owed him three hundred dollahs an’ he'd 
tar an’ feathah me ef Ah tried to leave. Say what 
mo’, ef Ah don’ lak it he’d teach me mah place. 
All dat ’cause you git a fool notion in yo’ haid dat 
we’s gotta go ter Birmin’ham. ‘Oman, don’ you 
nebber say Birmin’ham ter me agen long as you 
lives.” 

“But Tom—” 

“Shet up! Ah’m de man ob dis fambly. Ah’ve 


stood yo’ sma’t ways long ernough.” 
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“You stand anything old man 
Bolster tells you. You are satisfied with any old 
stinking meat they sell you at the store. You let 
him cheat you. What do you care. You never say 
a mumbling word. Let you fill your stomach and 
you're content. And that’s what you're satisfied 
with for your child.” 

“Well what ef Ah am?” 

“You the man of the family? A fine man you 
are, letting good for nothing white people spit on 
you and drag you down. You are tied to earth like 
a tree and Gawd in heaven can’t dynamite you 
loose.” 

She burst into a fit of tears. Even after supper 
she was still crying softly. Then the baby began 
to wail. Tom went outside and puffed his pipe 
furiously. Letty held her baby to her breast and 
sobbed a lullaby. Every time she breathed the baby’s 
small head snuggled close to her was a pain that 
seared her heart. The whole world had narrowed 
down for her to this little shack on barren red 
clay soil. Tuskegee was miles, miles away. Bir- 
mingham was beyond that, a place she would never 
see. For the little brown ball in her arms there 
was nothing ahead but a straight monotonous road 
leading nowhere. Things went dull, hazy grey be- 
fore her eyes, and when she closed them grey 
shadows danced on her vision. Through it all the 
baby cried and Tom smoked his pipe outside the 
house. 

“Why don’ you git dat baby quiet an’ git Mrs. 
Bolster’s washin’ up? Ah wants mah sleep,” he 
yelled at her. 

She did not notice him but mechanically held the 
baby in her arms. It seemed like a weight bearing 
down on her heart and to look at its chubby hands 
and fat cheeks filled her with a longing to get away, 
to go anywhere. If only there was someone to go 
to. If only there was money, a place to go. But 
where? She had no money, she had nothing. 

Tom shuffled in. “Will you stop snifflin’ an’ git 
dat washin’ ready. Mrs. Bolster tol’ me ter bring 
it to her first thing in the mo’nin’ fo’ sho’.” 

Without looking his way she answered with a 
flat, lifeless voice: “It will be ready.” 

“Ain't you comin’ to bed.” 

“No.” 

“Don’ be no fool.” 

“I’m not coming to bed.”” Her tone had a quick, 
rasping note in it. Again she was silent. Tom went 
to bed mumbling about “‘a fool ‘oman with nuthin’ 
but book-larnin’ in her haid.” 

He stretched his body the length of the bed, 
turned on his side facing the wall and slept like a 
rock. Letty blew out the lamp and moved silently . 
about the dark room. The moonlight filtered 
through the window. She was not crying now, but 
strangely silent. She placed the baby in its crib 
and began to put Mrs. Bolster’s laundry in the big 
wicker basket. Then she went back to the crib. 


* » 


But she kept on. 


When Tom awoke in the morning he saw her 
sitting on the doorstep. She was laughing quietly. 


She had not been to bed. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Jim Europe—A Reminiscence 


By IRENE CASTLE 


E went on a tour called “The Castle 
Whirlwind Tour” in the winter of 1913-14 
accompanied by Jim Europe and his wonderful or- 
chestra. On this tour we played 32 cities in 28 


days, which would have been a hardship without 
the inspiration of this splendid music. Every man 
in the orchestra was a star at his own particular 
instrument. The French-horn player—an African 
—had won medals of honor at the Conservatory 


of Music in London. Tyler, the first violinist, 
played such marvelous and ever—new—obligatoes 
to the tune of Paloma, which Jim Europe had ar- 
ranged a tango orchestration of—that we would 
completely forget our routine and dance languidly 
around enthralled by this remarkable performance. 
The second half of our program was devoted to a 
dancing contest on the stage in which a large part 
of the audience took part. The best dancers were 
generally equally good enough to make the final de- 
cision a difficult one, so we had to depend on Jim 
Europe’s ability to change the tempo of the piece he 
was playing without an apparent pause. Without 
changing the tune he would jump from one-step to 
waltz time and in this way we were able to weed 
out the couple or couples who did not at once per- 
ceive the change and swing easily into the new time. 

There was one car full of the colored musicians 
and another private car devoted to our company— 
three other dancing couples end ourselves. We were 
almost always to be found in the car of our colored 
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friends. Someone invented a court, in which iny- 
one, white or black, caught committing the slig!itest 
offense, was tried each evening as soon as our per- 
formance was over and we were on our way to the 
next shew town. Wearing tan shoes in the or- 
chestra pit, whistling in a dressing room, being late 
for a cue or taking a drink before the show, were 
serious offenses calling for a summons. The offender 
generally suspected there was a warrant out for his 
or her arrest and did his best to escape the process 
server. One could engage counsel, from amongst 
the company or defend one’s own case. The elo- 
quence of our manager, dear Gladwyn MacDougal, 
a Canadian who had fought in the Boer War and 
travelled extensively, never failed to hold us spell- 
bound for hours as he pleaded for an acquittal or 
lighc sentence. The punishment allotted each of- 
fender was decidedly amusing and varied—a certain 
number of stinging blows deftly administered in the 
form of an old fashioned spanking, aided by a shoe 
tree, was the most popular one for the orchestra 
boys. 

‘| winning dance couple in each city in which 
we played was brought to New York for a grand 
championship at the Madison Square Garden, where 
the competition was so hot—and a decision so hard 
to reach—that poor Europe’s orchestra had to play 
without stopping for many hours. It was finally won 
by Salig Baruch and his wife, whom we were never 
able to make take one misstep—however often and 
violently we changed the rhythm. 

Perhaps I am not telling you enough of Jim 
Europe himself. He was an exceedingly intelligent 
fellow with a profound knowledge of music. Not 
only did he conduct beautifully but he composed 
some very fine pieces. He was tall, rather heavy of 
build and wore glasses. His was a very command- 
ing figure when he faced his men and he used such 
discretion in the choice of his men, that he soon 
supplied the dance music for all of the most fashion- 
able parties in New York. Under his guidance col- 
ored orchestras sprang into such favor as they have 
not enjoyed since his death. He held his men to- 
gether because of their great respect for his musical 
knowledge and the intelligence he showed in book- 
ing his orchestras with only the best of restaurants 
and theatrical enterprises. He would not employ a 
man who could not read music and he would not 
tolerate dissipation or irresponsibility. The impor- 
tance of his leadership was not appreciated until after 
his death when his men all scattered and largely 
disappeared. Without Europe to make contracts for 
them and hold them together—they split up and 
were submerged in the great sea of colored musi- 
cians—not all of whom are exceptionally gifted. 

It was Jim Europe who suggested the “Fox Trot” 
to us—for all I know he invented it and deserves 
all of the credit for this most popular dance of 
today. I cannot trace the origin of the name but [| 
do know that the tempo was the invention of his 
ingenious musical mind. He played it and we made 
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our feet do what they could to it. Certainly no 
dance has enjoyed the popularity of the Fox Trot 
and so far as I can see, it is here to stay. Another 
invention of Jim Europe's was the “Half and Half.” 
He was aided in this by Ford Dabney. The tempo 
was something so new that it never became popular. 
Not only was it new but a bit too complicated to 
be danced universally. It was a 5/4 tempo and re- 
ceived a great deal of notoriety because we danced 
it first at a very large and fashionable party given 
by the late Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish. 

Dabney, who afterwards made a name for him- 
self on Ziegfeld’s New York Roof, was a close 
friend of Europe’s and they often came down to our 
Manhasset home on Sunday and played duets at 
the piano for hours at a time. We always had sev- 
eral week-end guests staying with us and no matter 
how full a program we had planned for Sunday— 
all bets were off when Europe and Dabney hove in 
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sight and we would huddle around the piano, en- 
chanted by some new dance number they were in 
the act of composing for us. The following are 
some of the numbers they played for us—composed 
by Jim Europe of “Europe’s Society Orchestra” ; 
“Castle’s Half and Half”; “Castle House Rag” — 
termed a “trot and one-step.” “The Castle Bay- 
side Fox Trot’; ‘Castles in Europe’—called “An 
Innovation Trot’’—whatever that means, and many 
others, too numerous to mention. 

I am sorry I did not hear Europe’s orchestra 
abroad during the war—lI hear it was perfection. 
No wonder we have found no one to take his place 
and that he is often spoken of as the Paul Whiteman 
of the colored race. 

As I look back over a very full dancing career 
I realize his music was the only music that com- 
pletely made me forget the effort of the dance— 
long live his memory! 
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NDUSTRY is the order of the day. From every 
section of the country, from editor, preacher, edu- 
cator, sociologist, laborite, worker or whatnot, comes 
some expression of opinion on unemployment and _ its 
effect upon Negro life. Indeed one is out of style who 
remains quiet while the whole American Negro world 
revolves around industry. Discussions at forums are 
filled with it, ministers talk about it to their congrega- 
tions, organizations see a chance to build favorable pub- 
lic opinion around it, conferences are being proposed, 
surveys are started, investigations are legion, debaters 
display their forensic eloquence, feature stories fill our 
weekly papers. Industry is the order of the day. 
Whatever criticism one is disposed to make of the 
amateurs and opportunists whose lack of knowledge of 
the subject is colossal, the results upon Negro mass think- 
ing are bound to be beneficial. The solutions offered may 
or may not solve, but they will help. As a race we 
have always had an “issue.” The words slavery, free- 


dom, reconstruction, equal rights, lynchings, migration, 
New Negro, literary Renaissance and now Industry— 
each has a distinct Negro connotation. But industry 
has a universal appeal, differing in this respect from all 
others. The reason for it is not hard to see though the 
uninformed may wonder why it has come so late in our 


history. 

To know the urge behind this economic awakening is 
to know that in the years 1928 and 1929 Negroes not only 
lost jobs but their exclusive hold on certain types of 
menial labor. Unemployment has meant more than idle- 
ness. It has meant substitution of erstwhile white idle 
industrial and farm laborers, for Negro domestics and 
menials. And this in turn has meant less dues for Negro 
lodges and churches, foreclosures on mortgages, dispro- 
portionate relief assistance, and impairment to the morale 
and ambitions of the youth of the race. Thus the Negro 
has finally learned that though it is desirable and proper 
to have rights and privileges equal to those others share, 
it is essential to have a job and to make good use of 
wages. 

If the present agitation means nothing more than 
arousing interest it will bear fruit. It will enable young 
Negro carpenters and brickmasons to succeed the older 
ones who are passing out in South Carolina and Georgia. 
It will put more Negroes in trades throughout the coun- 
try. It will mean attendance at trade schools in Chicago, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Louisville, Cleveland and New York. 
It will lead to the organization of housewives who will 
propagandize for Negro jobs where they spend their 
dollars. It will cause churches to form credit unions 
27 t conerative societies among its members. It will dis- 
countenance tardiness and shiftlessness. It will promote 
respect for Negro foremen and bosses in plants. It will 
make possible the organization of more Colored Mercan- 
tile Association stores by the Negro Business League. It 
will give hope to our young women for whom the oppor- 
tunities for decent livelihood can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Gaining momentum as it spreads to all 
strata of society its weight will be felt in the white world 


and corporations will open their doors for our services as 
well 2s our dollars and we will be prepared to enter. 

The writer is prepared to predict that within the next 
few years every large corporation which has direct con- 
tact with the Negro buying public will offer emplo\ ment 
of a better sort to members of this race. This will come 
about not alone because of appeals of organized agencies 
to employers but also because of the instrumentality of an 
energetic public opinion among Negroes which employers 
are beginning to feel. Improved understanding and ca- 
pacity of Negro workers make a more effective argument 
for employment than begging the employing group to 
grant opportunities. Despite the common belief that col- 
ored men and women are unemployed because of their 
color there is room for more trained young men and 
women tor the trades and semi-professional services. 

We in the League are, of course, gratified at this new 
insistence upon economics as a controlling force in Negro 
life. It represents an approach to the solution of the 
problems of the Negro the Urban League has always 
advanced. The forty-four locals of the League are lo- 
cated in cities in which live 1,180,831 Negroes, who are 
approximately one-third of the total urban Negro popula- 
tion. We have seen the economic concept grip building 
tradesman, stenographer, porter and domestic servant. We 
see them today sympathetically critical of their own 
shortcomings, eager to advance and hopeful of the fu- 
ture. They are beginning to confess what they have 
long denied, that they lack understanding of the require- 
ments of modern industry. 

But we have learned something too from this vast con- 
tact over a period of twenty years. Our reaction to this 
economic philosophy of the Negro must of necessity be 
a more serious emphasis upon vocational training and 
guidance. Our private colleges have come in for much 
criticism of late because the quality and quantity of 
preparation have not met the need. Counselors in public 
school systems must encourage Negro boys and girls to 
train for whatever occupation they lean toward rather 
than for the courses they are always advised to take— 
domestic science and commercial subjects. The standard 
by which Negro capacity has been gauged has not been 
the ability of the student but the limited classification of 
occupations open to members of their race. Thus this 
practice has limited our boys and girls to what they were 
allowed to do rather than to what they could do. Mothers 
and fathers have discouraged the pursuit of trade train- 
ing, content to have their sons and daughters follow the 
usual occupations open to Negroes. The Industrial Re- 
lations Department of the National Urban League senses 
vocational variation as an essential step in our occupa- 
tional advancement. It will loom up in the League's pro- 
gram with increased emphasis as a main feature toward 
which the national organization and its various locals will 
address its best efforts. It will be an important part of the 
“Vocational Opportunity Campaign” which will be cele- 
brated April 20th to 27th in a nation-wide effort by the 
National Urban League. 

T. ARNoLp HILL. 
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THE BLACK PEGASUS 


The Black Christ and Other Poems, by Countee 
Cullen. Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 
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O phenomenon in American social life is so im- 
N pressive as the emergence of the Negro into a 
prominent place in all aspects of American culture dur- 
ing the last decade. In the field of poetry, the names of 
James Weldon Johnson, Claude McKay, Georgia Doug- 
las Johnson, Langston Hughes, William Stanley Braith- 
waite, and dozens more loom large on the horizon. Not 
one of these names is better known than that of Countee 
Cullen. 

His work has appeared in the leading magazines, and 
in special collections already published. He has a gen- 
uine singing gift, a keen honesty, a penetrating vision. 
His fault has been that he has followed too closely cer- 
tain outworn patterns in English verse. In spite of this 
he is a significant figure in our poetry. 

His latest volume does not seem, to this critic, to mark 
an advance over his former ones. The title poem is 
a moving study of lynching, using an incident which 
should have made an immortal poem. The weakness 
in it can be seen from this fact: On one page, he has 
the principal character, Jim, say: 

“We never seem to reach nowhere” 

Soon the same character is talking in this sickly poetic 
speech: 

“'Twere best, I think we moved away.” 

No person ever spoke like this today: and when the 
same character pursued by lynchers, face bloodied, de- 
livers a speech to his family, almost seven pages long, 
in this same false diction, instead of escaping from the 
lynchers, the end becomes grotesquely unnatural. 

Much of the book is better than this. But, to be a 
great poet, Countee Cullen must do what other great 
poets do: he must write in the simple, natural speech, 
without artificiality. He has the singing gift; and beauty 
and poetic immortality will be his, when he uses his 
gift straightforwardly, unwarped by bookish phrases. 

CLEMENT Woop. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe. Coward 
McCann. $4.00. 


< recent deluge of books covering the Civil War 
period has given the publishers the excuse of 
presenting the world with a new edition of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. This time James Daugherty has decorated it 
with pictures which show strength and originality when 
he relies on his own invention, but which are puerile 
atrocities when he adheres to the sentimental text. It is 
as though the slender, grasping hand of Mrs. Stowe had 
reached down through these ninety years to pollute even 
the artist. For she had par excellence, the gift of ex- 
ploitation, the gift of using other people to serve her own 
peculiar ends. She was the feminine Barnum of her 
day. Her scent for publicity was just as keen as his; 
no one can accuse her of using it to less personal ad- 
vantage. Through her ability to romanticize the insti- 
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tution of slavery, she became a wealthy woman free to 
travel far and wide to receive the plaudits of her ad- 
mirers. She was feted in Europe as no other American 
had been. She met Dickens, Macaulay, and Kingsley; 
became the friend of Mrs. Browning and George Eliot; 
and with that inimitable American respect for titles, 
attached herself to the Duchesses of Argyll and Suther- 
land, and even wriggled herself into the confidence of 
the hitherto discreet Lady Byron. Later on, when a 
fickle public seemed to have forgotten her, she marched 
into the limelight again by publishing the story of the 
Byron divorce. She anticipated the tabloid by sixty 
years. That American trait of turning everything—be 
it a personal friendship or a defenceless people—to its 
own advantage was superbly manifested in Mrs. Stowe. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin has always been, hailed as an ex- 
cellent example of propaganda in fiction. It was excel- 
lent propaganda for Mrs. Stowe, as we have seen. That 
it was never anything more, however, is clear when the 
history of emancipation is analyzed. Uncle Tom's Cabin 
furnished an emotional outlet for the stifled Victorian 
world. Tears flowed copiously over the mawkish story, 
but the ranks of the Abolitionists did not show any 
phenomenal augmentation. Mrs. Stowe herself never 
felt the call to suit the action to the word. When the 
war began no one pretended to think it was over slavery, 
least of all the adroit politician who achieved emanci- 
pation. The Negro was no more an object of concern 
in 1861 than he is today. His career in America from 
the beginning has been that of a subject race. The 
years of freedom have showed no change in his status, 
as the data in Black America and Rope and Faggot 
testify. The scenes in these books are more harrowing 
than anything Mrs. Stowe’s gifted imagination could con- 
ceive. They exemplify the determination of the domi- 
nant class to keep the Negro down, or to annihilate him. 
With all of which Mrs. Stowe would agree, for she 
packs the defiant George off to Africa and gives Tom, 
the meek, her benediction. Tom, the perfect servant, 
enriches his master, worships God, and is beaten to death 
for his pains. If you have any doubt that Christianity 
is the religion of slaves, re-read this book. Tom is so 
drugged with promises of heavenly reward that he goes 
through the appalling hardships of his life as a slave 
with never a murmur of protest. When he is sold and 
separated from his wife and young children, he goes 
calmly and dry-eyed; but when his new master returns 
home at three A. M. drunk, Tom sheds tears of anguish 
for his master’s soul. It is this absorption in the New 
Jerusalem that has so endeared Tom to white readers. 
He is the perfect Negro, docile, obedient, child-like in his 
trust and simplicity. It is significant that he is the only 
slave in whom we are interested who remains a slave 
to the end. And, though Mrs. Stowe did not intend it, 
that is the moral of the tale. Those slaves who have 
hatred, defiance, and courage escape. Tom is beaten 
to death. Like the early Christians, he enjoyed his mar- 
tyrdom. Modern psychology explains that for us in 
ways that make us skeptical of the glory of a halo. 
The age of martyrs is dead. Uncle Tom’s Cabin enter- 
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tained a complacent white audience in a world that in 
knowledge of economic forces was incredibly naive. For 
the Negro it has no meaning other than the moral | 
have pointed out. It shows him the necessity of defiance 
and struggle if he is to escape exploitation. A defiant 
poet has said: 

Like men we'll face the murderous, cowardly pack, 

Pressed to the wall, dying, but—fighting back! 

VeRA FULTON. 


Slave Songs of the United States. Edited by William 
Francis Allen, Charles Packard Ware, and Lucy 
McKim Garrison, 1867. Reprinted 1929. Peter Smith. 
$2.50. 


N this day, when the rise of the Negro folksong in 

musical America has been conceded, the reprint of 

this collection is timely. The editors, because of their 

sympathetic interest in the Freedmen, were well fitted 
to undertake the publication of the slave songs. 

The editors, over a period of more than a year, gath- 
ered much of the material at first hand, mainly from 
former slaves in South Carolina where most of the 
observations were made. Credit is given to other com- 
pilers in various sections of the south and the southeast 
for additional aid in listing other songs. 

The book was originally valuable because these songs 
were heard directly from the originators who personally 
still remembered the trials that inspired them; the spirit, 
the tone were captured and preserved in print before 
the Negro felt the urge to absorb an alien musical cul- 
ture which, in the face of his own natural gifts must 
be largely superficial. The material was collected, sifted, 
and the sources, where possible, were verified. The 
reprint may well continue to serve as an interpretation, 
and as an authoritative source as did the first. 

The original editors did a workmanlike job in col- 
lecting at first hand, ferreting out from other sources, 
and setting down to music the 136 songs in the collec- 
tion, and arranging them largely according to geographic 
origin. 

The introduction reveals a clear insight into the mean- 
ing of these songs to the Negroes themselves. The ex- 
planations of the corruptions and peculiarities of the 
dialects are helpful in understanding the songs that fol- 
low. Of especial interest is the opinion of the editors 
that “the greater number of the songs which have come 
into our possession seem to be the natural and original 
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production of a race of remarkable musical capaci:y,” 
They acknowledged that in presenting the slavesong 
group to the public they gleaned only upon the surface, 
barely touching a wealth of material that awaited scne 
later collector. This prediction has been justified in ‘he 
more recent collections of spirituals and other Necro 


music. 
Another interesting phase of the book, frequently 
omitted in others, is a discussion of the “shout’—not 


merely the vocalization but also the rhythmical, almost 
fanatical motions which accompany the real “shout. 

It is to be regretted that the new edition does jot 
contain new groups, or notes, made in the light of recent 
research in this field. However, students of the Negro 
folksong will find this book valuable, not alone because 
of the words and music of songs written for the first 
time, but because it may serve as the key to a fount 


of original sources. Roy W. Tiss. 


ESCAPE 
(Continued from page 89) 

“Ob all fool womans. Whar’s mah breakfas’?” 

“There's some meat on the stove and what’s left 
of the corn bread.” 

“He scowled and swore violently and ate the 
remnants of the evening meal. Mrs. Bolster’s 
laundry was neatly packed on the kitchen table with 
a white sheet securely tucking it in. Tom went over 
the hill, the basket on his shoulder, swearing to him- 
self. Letty sat laughing aloud as he vanished. 

He left the basket at the door and went to the 
stable to get a horse and plough. It was early and 
Mrs. Bolster had not yet arisen. She was still 
asleep when Mary, her cook, came running into her 
room screaming: “Missy Bolster, dere’s a nigger 
baby in yo’ wash an’ he’s daid.” 

“What?” 

“He's daid.” 

The old woman in her nightdress waddled faster 
than ever before into the kitchen. There in the very 
bib and tucker her granddaughter Eve had worn 
was a little lifeless body. The child was smothered. 

Two hours later Letty was found, one of Mrs. 
Bolster’s sheets around her neck, hanging in the 
well, with the smile of a seraph on her face. Now 
even white folk won't go near the place. They say 
they hear a woman laughing. 


By Mary LeDuc GiBBons 


OLORED mothers have watched the moon from their cabin windows, 
And have wondered how many moon-turnings and cotton pickings would pass, 


Before the small dark heads huddled at their feet 


Before you, small golden head 


Would have their turn at watching and at wondering. 


I sit here tonight and watch the moon through a window, 
And wonder how many moon-wanings and heartbreakings will pass, 


Will have your turn at watching and at wondering. 


After all, at night we are the same outline against the moon, aren't we? 
Except your kerchief silhouettes prettier than my hair, dark mother. 
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..A Good.. 
IRENE CASTLE McLAUGHLIN, formerly Irene Castle, 


one of America’s greatest exponents of the dance, 
gave to Negro musicians their first real chance in the 
field of public entertainment. 

EUGENE KINCKLE JONES is the guiding genius of the 
National Urban League, which publishes Oppor- 
TUNITY. 

CALVIN H. WALLER, for many years connected with 
Prairie View State College, is Director of Agricul- 
tural Extension Work for Negroes in Texas. 


The Owner of a highly successful business in 
the heart of HARLEM, that has outgrown 
present quarters, would like to meet from one 
to ten progressive people who can contribute 
a reasonable sum of money and all their time, 
for the purpose of forming a small company 
to expand and operate the business. 


JOHN DAVIS, a student in the Harvard Law School, con- 
tributed two stories to OpporTUNITY in 1929 which 
received honorable mention in O'Brien's ANTHOLOGY 
OF THE BesT SHORT STORIES OF THE YEAR. 


ROY W. TIBBS is Director of the Department of Music, 
Howard University. 

CLEMENT WOOD is a distinguished poet, novelist, 
essayist, and critic. His book Niccer marked the first 
definite break from traditional treatment of the Negro 
in American literature. 

VERA FULTON is from Baltimore, Md., and has recently 
completed a biography of Frederick Douglass. 
ELMER CAMPBELL, who illustrated Mrs. McLaugh- 
lin's article and the story by John Davis, is from 
St. Louis and is now a student at the Academy of 

Design, New York City. 

Our poets, Mary LeDuc Gibbons and Earl Lawson Syd- 

nor, are familiar to readers of OpporTUNITY and the 


poetry magazines. 


This is not a hazard, it is not a gamble. The 
business is a necessity and the need urgent. 
Fame and fortune awaits the right people. 
Investigate personally and all you like. 


WRITE BOX E F, 
c/o Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life 


17 Madison Ave., New York City. 


“Photographs With Breath of Life’ 


RUDOLPH FISHER, M.D. DE LAWRENCE STUDIO 


Announces the Removal of His Office to the Photographic Art 
INTERNATIONAL HOSPITAL 2001 Seventh Ave., cor. 120th St., New York City 
Phone—Monument 3604 


Commercial Work Promptly Attended to. 


2348 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
Hours by Appointment X-Ray Diagnosis 
BRAdhurst 1835 X-Ray Treatment 


Established 1900 
GRANT'S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
York’s Leading Colored-Employment Bureau” 
103 West 181st Street, New York City 
Phones—Harlem 8308-8309-8310-8311 
F. S. Grant and F. REGINALD GRANT 
Only dependable employees placed. 


C. D. KING 
Real Estate, Insurance, Mortgage Loans 
BROKER AND AGENT 
146 WEST 138th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Phones: Bradhurst 3517 
Audubon 8983 


NAIL & PARKER, INC. 


145 West 135th St. New York City 
Established 1907 


Are You an Advertiser? | 


OPPORTUNITY Readers Form an Unusual Group 

of People to whose attention your Merchandise, 

Books or Professional Services should be Brought. 
OUR RATES ARE REASONABLE! 

A Rate Card which also Describes the Class of Our 

Reading Audience will be sent you upon request. 

Address— 


Collection Department 
Over $1,000,000 a year 


NEW YORK REALTY INVESTMENTS 
Safest in the World 


Tel. Bradhurst 0670-0671 


OPPORTUNITY 

Journal of Negro Life, 
17 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Business Department. 


Please mention OpporTuNITY Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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Pattern Drafting and Designing 
SELF TAUGHT 


by 
“THE BAGLEY SYSTEM” 
A Text Book on Dressmaking 


Copyrighted in the United States 
and Canada 


Bessie Baciey Ear e, 
Sole Author 


726 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write for Information 


Phone Harlem 6465 J. R. S. McLEOD, Mgr. 


ESTATE OF J. WESLEY LANE, INc. 
Mary LANE, President 
Established 1910 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
PROMPT AND SYMPATHETIC SERVICE 


Night and Day Moderate Rates 
Funeral Parlor and Chapel Free 
Lady Attendant 


New York City 


112 West 133rd St., 


AUGUSTINE A. AUSTIN 


President Antillean Holding Co., Inc. 


Real Estate and 
Insurance Broker 


167 West 145th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Edgecomb 3937-3938 


H. ADOLPH HOWELL 
FUNERAL CHURCH, Inc 


2332 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


Efficient Lady Embalmer in Attendance 


Expert care given to foreign and domestic cases 


GEORGE E. WEST, President 
HAROLD H. HEDGEMAN, Manager 


Telephone, Audubon 9239 
Motte: “Efficiency” 


WILLIAMS PHARMACY 


Telephone Cathedral 2876 

Trust your physician to accurately pre- 

scribe for your ailment—then trust 
WILLIAMS PHARMACY 

to accurately fill the prescription 
Free delivery service 

2161 Seventh Ave., S. E. Cor. 128th St. 
New York City 


Under New Managemment 


HARLEM FLOWER SHOP 
2365 Seventh Avenue 


Near 138th Street New York City 
Telephone Audubon 4134 
ARTISTIC FLORAL DESIGNS AND 
DECORATIONS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Organizations as well as individuals served with 
satisfaction. 

No order too large or too small to receive prompt 
attention. 
s Flowers delivered by telegram anywhere in the United 
tates. 


GIVE US A TRIAL! 
JAMES T. JACKSON and CHAS. P. LEE, Props. 


WHEN VISITING NEW YORK CITY, 
EAT AND CHAT AT THE 


ST. LUKE’S CLUB DINING ROOM 


where 90% of the distinguished visitors 
gather to enjoy 
REAL HOME MADE COOKING 
in the most refined Dining Room located at 
125-27 West 130th Street 

Under the management of Mrs. Eten J. DILLARD 
Hours 8:00 A. M. to 9:30 P. M. 
Service Table D’Hote or A La Carte 

Large and small banquets may be arranged for 

Phone Harlem 9387 


Important Announcement ! 


SPRING STYLES NOW 
ON HAND 


Prices Reasonable 
LANE & NICHOLS 


MEN'S SHOP 
Formerly of Dobbs 


2211 Seventh Avenue 


New York City 


Near 13ist Street 


Please mention OpporTuNItTy, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisera 
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